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Presidio Housing Takeover 


Homes Not Jails noe B SeeUY and barricade doors of vacant officers’ homes, 65 are arrested 


by Robert Norse 
D ee ' everend Wiley Drake of the First 


Southern Baptist Church has become 
an unlikely champion of the rights of 
4. “@&-homeless people in the heart of con- 
servative Orange County’s Buena Park. Police 
raids and the criminal prosecution of Drake’s 
sanctuary have put the minister in the news. 

In a two-week trial that went to the jury on 
July 25, Buena Park prosecutors charged Rev. 
Drake with one count of letting homeless peo- 
ple camp on church property, one count of 
allowing people to sleep in their vehicles, and 
three counts of violating zoning codes by let- 
ting homeless people sleep in a patio building. 

Judge Prickett refused to allow televised 
proceedings of the trial and denied Drake the 
“necessity defense,” where breaking a lesser 
law is allowed to prevent a greater imminent 
evil — even though two women testified that 
Buena Park police themselves sent them to 
Drake’s church when they were found sleeping 
in their vehicles on the street. 

On July 28, the jury came in with a verdict: 
guilty on four counts for Drake, guilty on four 
counts for his Baptist Church, innocent on the 
question of allowing vehicles on the property. 
(Drake suggested that the jurors might have 
acquitted him on the latter charge because they 
wanted to protect an Elks Lodge near his 


OF Anders Corr 


t the largest Homes Not Jails takeover to 
date, 65 people were arrested on July 26 
: after they occupied and barricaded the 
4 -&doors and windows of two vacant hous- 
es on Wyman Avenue, a neighborhood formerly 
reserved for officers at the decommissioned 
Presidio Army Base. About 150 more demonstra- 
tors gave speeches and danced outside, and two 
squatters locked themselves to a steel handrail on 
one of the houses. Earlier in the day, 500 marchers 
with huge puppets snarled traffic on Van Ness and 
Market in San Francisco, with no police in sight. 

Homes Not Jails, a squatting group that pro- 
motes affordable housing for homeless people, has 
demanded since 1994 that the federal government 
stop its planned demolition of 466 abandoned hous- 
ing units at the Presidio. They cite the McKinney 
Act, a federal law passed by Congress in 1987 that 
requires federal agencies to turn vacant federal 
properties over to homeless advocacy eroHps for 
affordable housing. 

Presidio Trust members, appointed in April by 
President Bill Clinton, hold the fate of Wherry 
Housing in their hands: They first endorsed a 
National Park Service plan-to totally demolish the 


_ units, but in an attempt-to sidestep increasing public 


pressure, they now favor moving the units to 
Hunters Point or Treasure Island. Housing advo- 


cates, building experts, and the Trust’s own internal 

documents widely see this plan as ludicrous, with 

costs far outweighing the value of the housing. 
Mayor. Willie Brown presented a plan to turn the 


units into mixed affordable housing, but not for the - 


very poor. As of now, he has taken little action to 
make even his watered-down affordable housing 
proposal a reality. Rather than demolition, removal, 
or not-so-affordable housing, Homes Not Jails has 
its own plan. “We want sweat-equity housing for 
very low-income people,” said Mara Rader of 
Homes Not Jails. “The housing is perfect for fami- 
lies, and we need to make sure that rents are afford- 
able for families on welfare.” 

Sweat equity, a core goal of Homes Not Jails, 
would make the units affordable to the poorest of 
families and homeless individuals that might not 
have the money to pay rent in cash. Instead, resi- 
dents would refurbish the buildings with their own 
“sweat” in exchange for their rent, and participate 
in the self-management of the community. 

With truly affordable housing as the ultimate 
goal, Homes Not Jails occupied two buildings and 


opened a third in the pre-dawn hours on July 26, 
minutes before an hourly patrol by the U.S. Park 


- Pelice: Once. protesters were inside, four squad cars 
pulled Up and police started searching the area. 


But the police did not immediately approach the 


See Presidio Housing Takeover page 10 


- church that has numerous. expensive 30-foot 
motorhomes hooked up.) 

Despite the guilty verdicts, Drake reports, 
four jurors came up to him afterwards, three of 
them in tears, saying: “We had no choice; the 
judge told us we had to follow the law. It was 
the hardest thing we’ve done in our lives.” 

“It is a sad day when a judge and jury can 
sentence a church,” commented Drake. “It isa 
sad day when our nation has said it’s a crime to 
help people:” The unrepentant minister now 
faces a maximum 30 months in jail and $6000 
in fines; the First Southern Baptist Church as a 
corporation faces a similar penalty. 

In a second blow, the judge has threatened 
to simultaneously eject homeless people from.a 
disputed church patio building under a civil 
injunction that has been promised and drawn 
up, but not signed at press time. 


Drake and the First Southern Baptist Church 


of Buena Park face sentencing on August 22. 
Drake reports mushrooming support in the 
community and says he will not turn the home- 
less out voluntarily, even though he expects the 
court will order their eviction very soon. 

Drake began to shelter homeless people to 


help them rejoin mainstream society when he = 


found himself unable to turn away the needy 
showing up nightly on his doorstep six years 
ago. The city of 70,000 has a homeless popula- 
tion Drake estimates to be at least 500. Already 
serving more than 400 housed families in a 


- poor, mostly Latino neighborhood with 15,000 


pounds of bread each week, Drake is also a 
high-profile political figure who ran for mayor 
of Buena Park several years ago, losing by less 
than 50 votes. 


See Minister Convicted page 11 
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or BSNEDICT rns BLACK 
St. Benedict, 1526-1589 Icon by Robert Lentz © Bridge Building Images 
Shown here with the abundance of bread he gave to the poor, St. Benedict 
was renowned for caring for the sick and hungry. He was a superior in 
the Franciscan Order in Sicily. On July 28, 1997, in California, Rev. 
Wiley Drake was found guilty for the “crimes” of feeding and sheltering 
the poor — the same sacred cause to which St. Benedict devoted his life. 
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IN THE OAKLAND 


WELFARE LINE 


Miss W. was the epitome of governmental incompetence; she some- 
times wanted to be called LTRO1. God knows I didn’t want to be 
offensive, but it was confusing to me when I should use which title. 
The whole process was miserable, lengthy, and virtually fruitless. 


by mister ed 


f Dante had experienced the inferno 
of General Assistance, he would 
have been ashamed of the nursery 
.-school environment about which he 
wrote. I have never personally experi- 
enced a hell that even comes close to the 
lines, mistreatment, and general attitude 
of the General Assistance office at 401 
Broadway in Oakland. I have heard _that 
the Veteran’s Administration is worse, but 
I’m not that kind of veteran and ws not 
experienced VA. 
When ft became homeless, street people 
gave me a list of bureaucratic institutions 
that would be the gauntlet T must run to get 


relief. On the list were such names as the 
supreme shelter-goal at Harrison St., run 
by BOSS; the ubiquitously compassionate 
Berkeley Emergency Food and Housing 
Project (including their quarter meal and 
the always available VA Shelter); Suitcase 
Clinic; free clothes from BECH; the 
impressively effective Homeless Action 
Center; the showered cleanliness of the 


- Multi Agency Service Center;.and Social 


Security and General Assistance (GA). 
With the exception of GA, all of the 
agencies treated me with respect, cour- 
tesy, and understanding. At my age, I had 
heard horror stories. about Social Security; 
-ut.Lhad a hunch that things,had changed 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


plete, unsolicited printout of my Social 
Security earnings from the tender age of 
16 on. My hunch proved correct: Social 
Security has been streamlined and was a 
dream to experience. GA, on the other 
hand, was a different kind of dream — 
call that nightmare. 

GA is a self-feeding machine. Inmates. 
treat guards with an attitude, the guards 
retaliate with their own cumulative atti- 


tude, and the shark frenzy grows. The lines 


are confusing (which one should I get 
into?) and when you ask, you are consid- 
ered some sort of rope trying to get 
special tpatment-a pl eer ao Liner: 

, Finally, J I got es the correct. cae only 
to be. given a stack of about. 40. :pages..of 


forms to be filled. Many pages requested 
duplicated information — this is a spe- 


cious, and obvious, attempt to have a self-- 


purging system. They probably have a 


50% mortality rate because of the deter- 


rent effects of that paperwork. 

After hours of agonizing scribing, I 
again had to find the correct line; upon 
finding it, I was confronted with a large 
red sign saying that one error or omitted 
information would cause a restart of the 
process and corrections could not be made 
at the window. My transgression was 
missing a couple of signatures (of the 
myriad requested). 


After correcting, another line loomed;_ 


but if you’re stubborn (and hungry), you 
hang in there until you are assigned a 
“Worker.” Mine turned out to be a 
“Queen” who insisted on being called 
“Miss W.” I knew I was in trouble a priori. 
Miss W. was the epitome of governmental 
incompetence. She- sometimes wanted to 
be called LTRO1; God knows I didn’t 
want to be offensive, but it was confusing 
to me when I should use which title. 

In short, the whole process was miser- 
able, lengthy, and virtually fruitless. I got 
two months of food stamps-and three 
months of $221 GA benefits for all the 
effort and indignities; one of the worst 
was finding out that Miss W. could have 
authorized bus passes so that I didn’t have 
to walk from Berkeley to 401 Broadway 
in Oakland several times (round trip). 

My trips to Oakland had a happy end- 
ing: I discovered an island of beauty at 
San Pablo Avenue and Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Way: St. Mary’s Senior Center 
is the name of the paradise. 

Unencumbered compassion, genuine 
interest and help, and best_of all, caring. 
They chose the right name for their Patron 
Saint! The unfortunate dwindling of food 


‘donations is hampering their work, but 
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there when a few years ago I got a com- 


Sacramento Cuts General Assistance 


A study of GA cuts for employable recipi- 
ents in Michigan, Ohio and 
Pennsy!vania, shows that the vast majori- 
ty did not find jobs, but instead homeless- 
ness, hunger, ill health and social isola- 
tion increased. 


by Stacie Clary 


acramento County has joined the growing 
national trend of balancing its budget by 
withdrawing support from residents who 
need it the most. On June 19, the 
Sacramento Board of Supervisors approved the ter- 
mination of the “potentially employable” category 
for General Assistance (GA) recipients, closing the 
doors in the faces of over 1,500 people who may 
lose the only financial support they have. 
In August, 1996, Sacramento County changed 
-its-GA ‘policy'to limit “employable” recipients to 


only three months of benefits in any 12-month 


-period regardless of whether they found jobs or 


not. All recipients are presumed employable unless ~ 


otherwise determined. The County created a cate- 
gory for “potentially employable” persons; these 
people face barriers to employment such as physi- 
cal, mental or functional limitations, lack of educa- 
tion, age or lack of work experience. The County’s 
belief is that this group can become employable 
through job services, vocational rehabilitation 
and/or other treatment and services. This group of 
recipients has continued to receive benefits while 
receiving services and was not subject to the three- 
month limit. . 

However, after only one year of this program, 
Sacramento County is planning to reevaluate all 
1,587 cases of potentially employable recipients; 
hundreds may be reclassified as employable. When 
this happens in September, those people will only 
have three more months of benefits before their 
sole source of income is cut off — whether or not 
they have actually found work. During the reevalu- 
ation process, the County will not look at work 
experience, educational levels. and moderate med- 
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ical and mental health limitations that do not “func- 
tionally preclude employment.” 

Examples of “moderate” limitations would be 
chronic, mild depression, personality disorders, 
chronic back and joint pain, or severe allergies. 
People with medical and/or psychiatric barriers 
make up at least half of the potentially employable 
caseload. Close to 40% of the caseload do not have 
a high school diploma, considered almost essential 
for any type of job these days. 

Not only are reclassified recipients subject to 
losing the only income they have, they also will 
lose access to job services and training. For a per- 


son with little to no work experience and/or little- 


education, a year is not enough time to break down 
barriers to employment. As anyone who has been in 


the job market knows, competition is fierce at any 


wage or skill level these days, and a person with 
any type of barrier faces a severe disadvantage. 

A man who received ’GA and employment ser- 
vices and has since found work and stabilized his 
life told the Board of Supervisors that he credits 
having a stable income and support for his success; 
but he stressed that it took time, more time than the 
County is willing to give now. 

With the projected thousands of former welfare 
recipients in the region needing to find jobs quick- 
ly, not to mention the more than 2,000 recipients 
currently deemed employable and desperately 
seeking. employment, a GA recipient with limita- 
tions will find the competition to find steady work 
even tougher. But they will lose all income regard- 
less of whether they obtain employment or not. 

Even a person playing by all the rules — who 
goes through all the employment and educational 
services and looks for work diligently — will still 
have his or her only. money for housing taken away 
in 90 days. Should a recipient who has used up his 
or her three months find a job but then get laid off, 
he or she will not be eligible for benefits until after 
the 12-month period is over; a critical situation that 
studies show happens frequently. 

Hundreds of people in this category in 


See Sacramento Cuts GA page 11 
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St. Mary’s Center Honors Street Spirit 


_ by Lydia Gans 


At a gala fundraising dinner on July 28, St. Mary’s Center in 
Oakland honored two colleagues in the community, Congressman 
Ron Dellums and Street Spirit. Susan Werner expressed the apprecia- 
tion of St. Mary’s by presenting a beautiful mask crafted by seniors 
at the center to Street Spirit editor Terry Messman. She described 
Street Spirit as a “needed, impassioned voice for the poor and home- 
less in our community,” adding that “it has made a difference for 
seniors to see themselves recognized in the paper.” She praised 
Street Spirit for being attentive to the voices of many people inthe 
community, especially homeless seniors, artists, and writers, and the 
hard-working homeless vendors who sell the papers in Berkeley and 
Oakland. We wish St. Mary’s a long life for their mission of compas- 
sion, and for their valuable programs that do so much for homeless 
seniors, families and preschool children. 
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The undeserved suffering of 
these families challenged all of 
us to shut East Bay Hospital 
down so this anguish would 
never visit another family. 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


ow and then, poetic justice 

breaks through the walls of 

oppression. For more than a 

decade, a scandalously negli- 
gent psychiatric hospital had crammed 
poor, disabled clients into shamefully 
overloaded wards in pursuit of higher 
profits. Today those once crowded wards 
are utterly empty. The sounds of silence 
écho in the deserted corridors of a hospital 
that will never,again slam patients down 
onits hard floors, strap them in four-point 
restraints, over-medicate and neglect them 
as the merciless hours tick away. For at 
_ East Bay Hospital in Richmond, the 
' clocks have stopped. 

-The moment of reckoning came on 
July 15, when the doors closed forever on 
a facility that had a deplorable record of 
medical neglect, patients’ rights viola- 
tions, and the cruel over-use of restraints 
on its poor, disabled and homeless clients. 


A 15-month campaign by Street Spirit and 


patients’ rights advocates brought down a 


very powerful institution, the largest psy- : 


chiatric hospital in Contra Costa County, 
with 100 staff and $6 million in annual 
income earned by profiteering off low- 
income Medi-Cal patients sent there by 
counties who failed to monitor the griev- 
ous conditions their poorest residents 
endured at East Bay. 

When I called the hospital on July 15, I 
heard the recorded message: “Thank you 
for calling East Bay Hospital. We regret 
to inform you that the hospital is closed.” 

_ An intense feeling flashed through my 
entire being: “This was for you, Marc 
Kiefer, to avenge your suffering.” This 
one was personal. All I could think at that 
moment was that Marc hadn’t died in 
vain. His family had suffered a loss so 
immense, so heartbreaking, that none of 
us could ever heal that wound. But we 


could shut down this abusive hospital in» 


honor of his memory and his life. We 
could close its doors forever so that no 
one else ever suffers that level of callous 
neglect and shocking mistreatment again. 

I learned about Marc Kiefer after first 
hearing numerous other eyewitness 
accounts from patients’ rights advocates 
_ of abuse and medical neglect at East Bay 
Hospital. My research turned up an.exten- 
sively documented report entitled An 
Inquiry Into the Death of Marc Kiefer at 
East Bay: Hospital, compiled by 
Protection and Advocacy, an agency man- 
dated by state and federal law to investi- 
~~ gate reports of patients’ rights violations 
in psychiatric institutions. 

The report documented how Kiefer 
was restrained to a bed with leather straps, 
belts and cuffs for nearly 18 hours, 
ignored by East Bay’s negligent staff even 
as he suffered and died all alone in an iso- 
lation room, his body covered with bruis- 
es from his agonizing ordeal. The report 
concluded that Kiefer died from the 
“undiagnosed and untreated” condition of 
“toxicity from psychiatric medications as 
well as a prolonged period of improperly 
monitored seclusion and restraint.” 

Marc Kiefer had successfully coped 
with mental disability for nearly 20 years, 
building a full, independent life with close 


family and friends. He played semi-pro- 


baseball after high school, graduated from 
the University of California at Berkeley 
and earned teaching credentials at Cal 
State in Hayward. He was a sports writer 
_ for the Alameda Newspaper Group. 

At the conclusion of Street Spirit’s first 


for good on July 15, 1997. 


investigative article on East Bay’s scan- 


- dalous conditions (“One Death Too Many 


at East Bay Hospital,” May, 1996), I 
wrote about Marc Kiefer’s death: 

“When he was sent to East Bay 
Hospital, it was the first time in his life 
‘that he had évér been on a locked psychi- 


atric unit for in-patient care. It was also 
the last time. That one referral ended his 


life. That’s the lesson here, county mental 
health directors. Even one more referral 
may be one referral too many. ‘How many 
deaths will it take till we know that too 
many people have died?’ sang Bob Dylan 
once upon a time. 
“End the referrals to East Bay Hospital 


99 


now. 
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The referrals have now ended. The 
deaths. have been stopped. The patients 
who were once sent to this nightmarish 


institution will be sent elsewhere. But 


why did it take the deaths of Robert 


Jackson, Nancy Jane Turner, Edward 


Emmerson, Marc Kiefer, and the perma- 
nent crippling of Sharon F. to finally end 
the intolerable abuses at East Bay? And 
what of the county officials responsible 


. for sending their most vulnerable, dis- 


abled residents there for more than a 
decade? What do they plan to say to alle- 
viate the suffering of families whose 
loved ones were mistreated for so long? 
They plan to say nothing at all. Not an 
apology, not an explanation, not a word of 
comfort. In the 15 months that Street 


Spirit and patients’ advocates have been. 


pushing county officials to close East Bay 
Hospital, they have continued to exhibit, 
with very few exceptions, the same cal- 
lous disregard for patients and their fami- 
lies that led them to send people to a sub- 
standard hellhole to begin with. 

It is an indictment of the mental-health 
system that these abuses were allowed to 
fester for so long in a forgotten corner of 
Richmond. County supervisors and men- 
tal health directors who were supposed to 
safeguard the rights of the poorest, most 


disabled clients utterly failed to do so. ~ 


Officials from Alameda, Contra Costa, 


Santa Clara, Marin, Lake, Napa, Solano. 


and other counties who referred their resi- 
dents to East Bay are morally and legally 
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The empty hallways of East Bay Hospital, shut down 


Held Hostage 


I have been 

held hostage 

right here 

within the borders 
of the USA 


tied up 
locked up 
humiliated | 
ignored 

put down 
accosted 


Iam told 
these people 
are “professionals” 


I’ve seen my 
human rights - 
vanish 

once the door 
closed behind me 


what is their reward 
will they stand trial 


not enough 
to fight the disease 
within 

I also must fight 

to keep 

my freedom 


Lydia Gans photo 


responsible for endangering lives for 14 
years. These officials continued to send 
Medi-Cal patients to East Bay despite all 
the dangérs signs, in callous disregard of 


the heartrending reports of abuse from 


psychiatric clients and their families, and 


“an endless trail of alarming reports by the ‘ 


State Health Department’s Licensing 
Division, the Office of Patients Rights, 
Protection and Advocacy and local 
patients-right groups. 


County mental health directors serve — 


people who are voiceless and powerless 
— people who didn’t have a choice when 


_ they were sentenced to dwell in the insuf- 


ferable conditions at East Bay Hospital. 
BETRAYING THE PUBLIC TRUST 


The counties had the authority to halt 
referrals, but for too many years failed to 
do so. When they finally responded to the 
outcry from Street Spirit and patients’ 
rights groups and began ending referrals 
to East Bay, they covered up their reasons 
for doing so in unseemly acts of bureau- 
cratic cowardice that once again betrayed 
the public interest. Rather than finally 
telling mental-health clients and their 
families that East Bay had a disturbing 
history of patients’ rights violations, 
county officials caved in to their fears of 


being sued by the hospital’s legal team, 


and refused to tell the public the truth. 


Some county officials acknowledged - 


off the record that they had been forced to 
halt referrals to East Bay after literally 
dozens of investigations (triggered by our 
campaign against the facility) revealed 
highly inadequate conditions. Yet, so 
afraid were county officials of being sued 
by East Bay for harming a private busi- 


ness, that they never did come clean and 


warn the unsuspecting public of the con- 
ditions of neglect and mistreatment that 
led them to suspend referrals. To the bitter 
end, even as East Bay was closing its 
doors, county mental health directors vio- 
lated the public’s right to know about 
conditions in publicly funded hospitals, 
and prevented families from protecting 
their members who were sent to East Bay. 

This breakdown of accountability by 


the mental health directors and boards of 


supervisors — especially of Alameda, 
Contra Costa, Marin and Santa Clara 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


for such degradation? 


when our side has won? 


Poetic Justice Breaks Down the Walls 


Counties — is an unacceptable dere- 
liction of duty. Mental health clients 
and their families deserved protection, 
but instead were endangered. The 
public deserved truth, but received 
only evasions and silence from county 
officials whose only concern was to 
avoid honestly acknowledging their 
own mistakes. 


Unsung heroes and heroines 

East Bay could never have been 
closed without the selfless courage of 
people of conscience who spoke out 
no matter the personal cost. First and 
foremost, patients’ rights advocates 
from Mental Health Consumer 
Concerns (MHCC) worked titelessly 
to safeguard the rights and well-being 
of clients at East Bay Hospital. Even 
though the bullying administrators at 
East Bay intimidated and attacked 
them on both personal and profession- 
al levels, these advocates never 
wavered in fearlessly defending the 
rights of their clients. 

MHCC advocates accused of being 
the sources for Street Spirit’s articles 
were forced to undergo a grinding 
interrogation ordered by former 
Contra Costa County Mental Health 
Director Lorna Bastian, and were 

. threatened with termination if they 
refused. East Bay Administrator Lois 
Patsey tried to retaliate against MHCC 
by asking county and state officials to 
launch punitive investigations to 
silence the advocates. 

The public owes an immense debt to 

the dedication of MHCC advocates who 
risked their jobs repeatedly to speak out 
against psychiatric abuses. MHCC advo- 
cates also blew the whistle when East Bay 


tried to open a geriatric ward to bail out of 


See East Bay Hospital page 9 
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Youth is a Crime in Santa Cruz 


by Becky Johnson 


he Santa Cruz City Council, 

which has led the state in anti- 

homeless ordinances against sit- 

ting on the sidewalk, sleeping at 
night, begging, and even an anti-blanket 
law, has done it again. On July 8, the 
council passed a law targeted at youth, 
including homeless youth: the euphemisti- 
cally titled Child Protection Curfew. 

In what has become a typical anti- 
democratic style for this so-called pro- 
gressive/liberal council, public input on 
the ordinance was engineered to be mini- 
mal. While local activists knew a curfew 
was in the works (an attempt had been 
made in 1994, and Santa Cruz Police 
Chief Steven Belcher has been pushing 
for one ever since), the Public Safety 
Subcommittee drafted the ordinance with 
no public input. Notice to the public was 
given less than 24 hours before the coun- 
cil approved the law on its first reading. 
Even Vice Mayor Celia Scott complained 
at the way the curfew “was sprung on us.” 

At a Youth Speak-Out held in June, 
teens unanimously spoke out against the 
curfew. Yet few of these teens even knew 
the ordinance was up for a vote until after 
the fact. The Santa Cruz Sentinel refused 
to print teen letters opposing the curfew 
and ignored the major issues in the con- 
troversy such as the vagueness of how the 
curfew would be implemented, the lack of 
statistics about how the County curfew 
was working, and the fact that other major 
cities like Oakland and San Francisco had 
rejected a youth curfew, choosing to put 
their money into daytime youth services. 

Proponents of the curfew were alerted 
though. Letters of support were received 


as early as July 3, while the general public. _ 
did not know about the curfew until July 


7, the day before it was passed by a 6-1 


council vote. A total of eight individuals 
whose power, authority, and future job 


security would be enhanced if the curfew 


passed, testified to the need. 

Downtown Association merchants, 
notorious for anti-horheless, anti-counter- 
culture, and anti-youth policies testified in 
favor of the ordinance. Repeated again 
and again was the need “to give the police 
another tool to deal with youth.” In the 
last year, teens downtown have bitterly 


How can al a.m. phone call from the police ordering me to pick up 


demonstrator had confronted Mayor 
Cynthia Matthews, a downtown merchant 
and curfew supporter, with a sign: “Can’t 
Just Send the Homeless Teens Home!” 
Matthews’ response was anicy glare. _ 
Above The Line’s promised homeless 
youth shelter has not yet opened. Even 
when it is operational, its success depends 
on it being a voluntary organization. Its 
permit, in fact, prohibits court commit- 
ments. Slated to open with 20 people, it 
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my son or daughter possibly improve my family relationships? 


complained that police use laws barring 
skateboarding, jaywalking, leaning 
against a planter, dogs on Pacific Avenue, 
underage possession of tobacco, and 
whatever else they can find to harass, ID, 
and photograph minors. Now, after 11 
p-m., youth itself is a crime in Santa Cruz.. 
* “Missing from any ‘council debate) was 
the unsolvable question of what can be 
done with homeless youth. Earlier a lone 


will be full the first day. 

‘Bob Taren of the ACLU spoke against 
the curfew. Curfew opponents raised sev- 
eral objections. No provision allows par- 
ents to give permission to their young 
adults to be out after curfew, or to desig- 
nate another responsible adult to supervise 


‘their -youth.-No new sérvices”aré offered 
to teens — only infraction’, misdé+" 
meanors, and incarceration. : 


While money has been earmarked for a 
badly needed teen center, it will be years 
before it opens. No youth detention cen- 
ters exist, and Juvenile Hall on Graham 
Hill Road is overcrowded, unsanitary, and 
populated with juvenile delinquents who 
have committed real crimes such as drug 
offenses, battery, and even murder. While 


it is a supervised facility, it is hardly an 


environment which “protects children.” 
County Health Officer George Wolfe 
said, “Teen curfews are one strategy to try 
to reach out to youth before their prob- 
lems become so serious that detention is 
the only response left in the criminal jus- 
tice system.” Rephrased, this means: let’s 
detain all youth now lest we be forced to 
detain some of them later on. 
How can a 1 a.m. phone call from a 


: police officer ordering me to pick up my 


son or daughter possibly improve my 
family relationships? This is right-wing 
morality stamped on the general public by 
those who are not imaginative enough to 
think of a good reason for a teen to be 
outdoors after 11 p.m. It is supported by 
parents whose own efforts at controlling 


- their teens have been ineffective. 


Are children really protected by a cur- 
few? Don’t adults prey on young people 
24 hours a day (not just during curfew 
hours) and indoors as well as outdoors? 
What about youth who live in homes 
where their parents fight? Or where an 
abusive adult is on a rampage? Isn’t it 
safer to stay out late and come home after 
the drunk has passed out for the night? 

Families packed into tight quarters in a 
hard housing market experience increased 
friction between youth and parents. 
Teenagers leaving home and just being 
somewhere else, is a natural escape valve 


“and knows'no clock. 
" “As °for the homeless teens? In Santa 
Cruz tonight, there is no answer. 


Teens Confront City Over ‘Child Protection Curfew’ 
TWISTED IMAGE » Ace Backwords 


“My biggest concern is homeless 
teens. They’re out on the streets 
with nowhere to go, and they have 
enough problems already without 
having to worry about being 


caught outside after curfew.” 
— Angela Texiera, age 15 


by Linda Lemaster 


he few youth who heard that the 

City of Santa Cruz was passing a 

new curfew had plenty to say, both 

written and spoken. Unfortunately, they 

left the council meeting feeling unheard, 
several of them in tears. 

“Does this mean we can be hand- 
cuffed, pepper sprayed, or even shot while 
running to get away from the police?” 
asked Ari Nachman, age 13. “Do we need 
more laws to criminalize innocent behav- 
ior? The jails are already full enough.” 

“Most things that happen after curfew 
that are dangerous or illegal happen 
indoors, say at a party, and the law can’t 
protect the youth involved,” said Angela 
Texiera, age 15. “This law crlminalizes 
previously innocent behavior. I think the 
cops should stop people who are doing 
something wrong such as shoplifting or 
vandalism. They should not harass young 
people who are doing nothing wrong. 

“A lot of the kids that I know who are 
out after curfew don’t have a very- safe 
home environment. They are out on the 
streets because they are being abused at 
home. This law would actually make 
these young people less safe. 

“My biggest concern is homeless teens. 
They’re out on the streets with nowhere to 
go, and they have enough problems 


The Emperor's New Clothes” 


QNCE UPON A TIME, THE EMPEROR 
WAS FITTED WITH A MAGNIFICENT 
NEW SET OF CLOTHES: 


... AND TO MAINTAIN A KINDER, 
GENTLER AMERICA, I’M FINANCING 
A BRUTAL, SECRET WAR IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA !! 


already without having to worry about 
being caught outside after curfew. The 
Above the Line homeless youth shelter is 
not even open yet, is supposed to be a vol- 
untary facility, and even when open, will 
not be large enough for all of those who 
will want to go there.” 

“Worried about drugs?” asked Alex 
Southard, age 16. “The curfew won’t 


- change that. You could get the same effect 


as the curfew will have if you politely ask 
the drug dealers not to deal after eleven.” 
“Look very closely at me,” Roxanne 
Pao, age 11, told the council, speaking 
from the Citizens Podium at the curfew’s 
first reading. “Do I look like a criminal?” 
“How could a policeman be able to 
know by looking at people what age they 
are? When I was 12, people often mistook 
me to be 16,” said Deon.Lemaster- 
Bloomer, suggesting selective enforce- 
ment would be inevitable. “Why didn’t 
this council make the curfew law when 
school was happening, so the people 


affected could be involved? It seems like . 


this law would just throw kids into the 
juvenile system, and criminalize more of 


= VERYONE IN THE KINGDOM 
WAS GREATLY IMPRESSED BY 
THE EMPEROR'S NEW CLOTHES. 


/... AND To HELP THE HOMELESS 


AND DISADVANTAGED, I’M MAKING 
CUTS IN SOCIAL PROGRAMS J! p< 


them than it protects, especially children 


. of poor families who don’t have phones.” 


Alex Southard stayed and listened care- 
fully as the council debated the curfew. 
Long after all public input had ended, 
Alex raised his hand, and wouldn’t put it 
down even though he was totally ignored 
by the councilmembers. He doggedly kept 
his arm raised, until finally City 
Councilmember Mike Rotkin barked, “Sir, 
the public comment period is closed.” 
“Well, a councilmember could recognize 
him,” Mayor Cynthia Matthews corrected. 
The matter was resolved when Vice 
Mayor Celia Scott, the lone opponent of 


—the curfew, recognized young Southard. 


“What if I have a note from my parents?” 
he asked. “Would that be okay?” 

Southard’s question was a very impor- 
tant one. Who has the ultimate authority? 
The parents or the state? “No, actually 
that would not be acceptable as the ordi- 
nance is now written,” answered Police 
Chief Steve Belcher. So the curfew isn’t 
simply about kids being out late and their 
parents not knowing where they are or 


being unable to control them. Because if 


(YNTIL A YOUNG LAD 
SUDDENLY CALLED OUT: 


HEY CHIEF!’ YouR 


aS 


Go THE YOUNG LAD WAS WISKED 
OFF TO THE PSYCHIATRIC WARD 
WHERE HE WAS PUMPED Full OF 
MEDICATION AND ELECTRO-SHOCK 
THERAPY To CURE HIM OF HIS 
ANTI- SOCIAL DELUSIONS- 


ur! 


Ei: fon} 7 
ANP THE MORAL 1S.... 
“KEEP YouR MOUTH SHUT J!” 


that were so, a note from parents who 


have given permission for their, young 


adults to be out, after. 11 p.m. would satts- 
fy all parties. A parental exception, or a 
“Southard Exception,” is the only avenue 
that places ultimate authority where it 
belongs — with the parent. 

At the second reading, the council 
passed the new curfew law by a 6-1 vote, 
on their collective way to a month-long 
vacation. Meanwhile, the young man 
whose concerns had just been dismissed 
publicly by the police chief walked to the 
back of City Hall chambers. As the police 
chief was patting merchant speakers on 
their backs in congratulations, Deon, age 
13, engaged him in a dialogue: | 

“When you break this ordinance, you 
are committing a crime, right?” said 
Deon. “Yeah,” said Police Chief Belcher. 

“And when you’re caught committing 
a crime, you’re criminalized, right?” 

“Right!” 

“Then you: just lied to the City Council, 
right?” The police chief made no audible 
response but he did turn very red. ° 


Teen responses compiled by Becky Johnson 
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Labor-Welfare Alliance to Fight Attacks on the Poor 


‘Divide and conquer” converts natural 
allies into antagonists. But there is 
more to unite than to divide working 
people from unemployed workers, wel- 
fare recipients and workfare workers. 


by Fred Renfroe 


ivide and conquer. Those in power have 
used this method successfully for thou- 
sands of years. If you get your opponents 


fighting among themselves, they do your ~ 


dirty work for you. In the case of welfare, corporate 
America has gone to great lengths to convince work- 
ing people that the country spends too much money 
helping the poor. 

Their reason for promoting this absurd notion is 
simple. If American workers focus on the poor and the 


less than 1% of the federal budget that goes to people- 
‘oriented welfare, they are much less likely to point the 
finger at the real problem: the hundreds of billions in - 


public assistance that go to subsidize some of the rich- 
est corporations on earth. | 

The corporate media’s effort to encourage working 
people to view the unemployed with suspicion and 
resentment has succeeded to some extent. “Divide and 
conquer” converts natural allies into antagonists. But 
it turns out that there is more to unite than to divide 
working people from unemployed workers, welfare 
recipients and workfare workers. 

For a start, all workers are “unemployment posi- 
tive.” The next time it suits an employer’s bottom line 
to downsize, its workers may well find themselves out 
on the street and in need of some help. That means it’s 
in the interest of all working people that there be 
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The National Lawyers Guild, the California 
Labor Federation (AFL-CIO), the Institute for 
Industrial Relations (UC Berkeley), Californians for 
Justice and the Fair Share Network have brought 
together a coalition of labor, welfare and social jus- 
tice activists and are sponsoring a Labor-Welfare 
Summit in San Francisco on September 26- 27. 

The Summit will be a forum for workers, labor 
B leaders, welfare recipients, and advocates to come 
together to discuss the effects of welfare reform on 
the employment conditions of all low-wage, public 
and private sector workers in California. The pro- 
gram will include workshops on welfare reform, the 
f rights of workfare workers, labor history, unem- 
| ployment insurance compensation reform, public 
4 sector job creation, privatization of welfare pro- 
grams, unionizing welfare recipients, living wage 
ordinances, and how to lobby legislative and admin- 
istrative agencies. The Summit will give the two 
groups an opportunity to get to know one another, to 
establish personal connections and work out a com- 
mon strategy for dealing with “welfare reform.” 

_ As the drive for higher and higher profits prompts 
corporations to either export jobs to the Third World 
or import Third World conditions to the American 
workplace, workers must fight to preserve what has 
cost them years of struggle to gain. As politicians 
(many of whom are funded by these same corpora- 
tions) dismantle the meager safety net that for the 
last 60 years has provided some protection for those 
in need, all of us must fight to ensure that the richest 
country in the world makes decent provision for 
those who pay the price of its high profits. 

Working together we can achieve much more 
than if we work separately — and certainly much 


decent provision for people who are out of work. Besides, 


the more desperate people are the less they are willing to 
settle for (less pay, longer hours, fewer benefits). The real 
threat of joblessness makes for a quiet and undemanding 
workforce — a corporate executive’s dream. 
Workfare, an element in the current scam of “ending 
welfare as we know it,”, makes available to employers,.a... 
pool of workers who are forced to perform unskilled labor - ° 
under conditions that other workers would not tolerate. 
Workfare recipients are not classified as workers and so 
don’t have all of the protections afforded conventional 
workers by labor laws or union rules. There is no com- 
pensation for the work (just the small check that used to 
come as welfare), so workfare participants end up work- 


and make common cause. 


ing for far less than unionized public employees doing the 
same job. Some workfare workers may even end up work- 
ing for less than minimum wage under the new welfare 
laws. This not only exploits, degrades, and endangers 
workfare workers, it puts downward pressure on wages, 
undermines the power of Jabor unions; and’ subverts hard-- 
‘won health and safety protections for workers. 

Since the interests of the labor community and those 
in need of public assistance intersect in numerous ways, 
an effort has begun to overcome the all-too-successful 
“divide and conquer” strategy, and to encourage repre- 
sentatives from both communities to sit down together 
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more than if we allow ourselves to be divided. 


santa Monica Activists Protest Loss of Showers 


I wanted to show what it was 
like for me during the last four 
years having to take a shower 
out of a sink because I had 
nowhere else to go. 


by Jennafer Waggoner 


spent four years as a homeless per- 
‘son washing myself in filthy decrepit 
public restrooms; when those 
weren’t available, I had to take my 
baths out of a sink in the restrooms of 
businesses. Formerly housed, I felt 
tremendous anguish about where I was in 
my‘life, thinking that of all the work I had 
ever done for everyone in my life, that 
this hell is something that I somehow may 
deserve. It kept me down. I see it keeping 
a lot of folks down. 
Santa Monica recently decided to close 
one of the only available restrooms/show- 


ers that many unhoused people depend on, 


claiming that “a couple of parents in the 
community didn’t want their children to 
be around homeless people.” 

‘I decided that something needed to be 
done. I wanted to show the press what it 
was like for me during the last four years 


having to take a shower out of a sink | 


because I had nowhere else to go. On July 
22, I held a protest to show what homeless 
people have to go through being degrad- 
ed: the foot infections that never go away, 
the fear of being interrupted while trying 
to clean-yourself, the lack of privacy, how 
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the entire world can see you at your most 
vulnerable state of being. 

This is how Santa Monica takes care of 
its homeless residents, even though I lived 
in this city housed and employed for 
years. I’m coming across as upset, 
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Art by Mike “Moby” Theobald 


because of the women, men and children 
who cry out at the outdoor meal programs 
for deodorant because they haven’t found 
the resources that Santa Monica claims to 


have. This City spends less than $1 per 


homeless person per day in services and 
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makes millions off of tourism. Why can’t 
we have a shower facility? 

‘“Here’s Your Token for a Shower at 
our Shower Stall at City Hall” read the 
flyer that was passed out to over 400 peo- 
ple in food lines, agencies and outdoors. 
Three homeless people and about 10 sup- 
porters from Women of Conscience came 
with towels in hand to demonstrate the 
need for more showers, not less. 

Why didn’t many homeless people 
show up? Some had said they would come 
because they believed that it is hard 
enough trying to make it with the showers 
that were there originally, and that closing 
the showers at Memorial Park would 
affect them seriously. A strong faction of 
people in the homeless community 
believe that the police department will 
come and find them in the middle of the 
night; and these individuals, who have all 
had negative past experiences with this, 
are afraid for their safety and well-being. 

Many of us fear being taken in the 
middle of the night by the police. The day 
of the protest, Santa Monica police were 
among the press with a camera taking 
photos of the protesters; the press saw that 
but didn’t report it. In fact, on July 23 a 
protester was harassed by three Santa 
Monica police officers: Sgt. Joseph, 
Skystone-Eagle, and Linder. The Santa 
Monica Police Department’s HLP Team 
now functions more as a citation squad 
and eliminator of the homeless than as a 


safety net. Homeless people are in fear for 


See Santa Monica Protest page /1 
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Rabbi Pam Baugh of Or’ Shalom Jewish Community is arrested at the Presidio 
at a nonviolent housing action organized by Religious Witness with Homeless 
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People. Members of the Jewish community have joined with the interfaith 


community to pray and act for justice for homeless people in San Francisco. 


by Rabbi Pam Frydman Baugh 


s you walk through San 
Francisco, you will see new 

trees planted along the side- 

\.walk on some streets. They are 
ated by poles and straps and usually 


bear a sign that says “Friends of the . 


Urban Forest.” The trees are a wonderful 
addition to our neighborhoods. They take 
in the carbon dioxide which people 


breathe out and infuse the oy es 


with fresh air. 

These trees are an indication of ope in 
our society. We need to replicate this kind 
of hopefulness for people as well as 
plants. We need waystations in our neigh- 
borhoods that bear signs saying “Friends 
of the Urban Poor” or “Friends of the 
Urban Homeless.” These places could 
provide food and shelter for the needy as 
well as other basic human services. The 
shelters and outreach programs for home- 
less people are examples of such waysta- 


Budapest Ghetto, January 1945 


tions. But we need more of them — 
enough to provide a bed for every person 
who needs a bed, every night of the year. 
Then, if the homeless crisis begins to sub- 
side, we can use some of these facilities to 
provide neighborhood programs for the 
young, the elderly and the disabled. 

This notion of signs that say “Friends 


of the Urban Poor” probably would not be. 
welcome in America because the poor are’ ” 


equated with danger, filth and indecency. 
Therefore, people of means do not want 
the poor in their neighborhoods. This fact 
is one of the greatest obstacles to finding 
viable solutions for housing the homeless 
and giving them a “fresh start.” If we 
could somehow overcome the obstacle of 
the repulsion which arises within people 
when they meet a homeless person, and if 
we could move toward a notion of 
“Friends of the Urban Poor,” we might 
find that these people have gifts which 
they can offer to our society. 


Children reading the Torah. 
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Painting © by Elena Flerova 
The Torah teaches us to care for those who cannot care for themselves. 
“You shall not oppress the widow or the orphan.” 
“If you lend money to My people, to the poor who is in your power, 


— Exodus 22:21 


do not act toward him as a creditor: oat no interest from ee 


Exodus 22: aa 


_ Just as the trees offer us fresh air, just 
as people in houses with good jobs often 
enrich the lives of those around them, so 
the poor, particularly the working poor, 


enrich our society by their efforts. And, if: 


given a bit of a “fresh start,” the non- 
working poor might prove themselves to 
be incredibly productive if offered an 


_Qpportunity to, use their time and their tal- 


ents for things other than survival. 
THE JEWISH PEOPLE WERE HOMELESS 


' According to the Torah, there was a 
time when the Jewish people were home- 
less. This was the period of 40 years dur- 
ing which they wandered in the desert 
after leaving slavery. The story of Jewish 
homelessness is contained in the Torah, 


the first five books of the Hebrew Bible 


(referred to by Christians as the Old 
Testament). Although it is clear from the 
stories in Torah that the Jewish people 


were homeless during this period in their 


history, it is not altogether clear that they 


Photo credit: The Jewish Museum, San Francisco. The Photojournalism of Yevgeny Khaldei 
‘“‘When I met this pair in the ghetto, they both were struck with fear, because they thought I was a German soldier. I tore off 
their stars and told them that the Fascists had been beaten.”’ Jews, both poor and wealthy alike, were forced by the Nazis to 
wear yellow stars on their clothing so they could be easily identified and singled out for abuse. Other minorities were also 
required to wear symbols such as the pink triangle which gays and lesbians were required to wear. 


were poor. But clearly there were poor 
among them and it-.was anticipated that 
there would always be poor in the world. 
During the years of their wandering in 
the desert, God communicated to the 
Jewish people, through Moses and Aaron, 
a series of mitzvot (commandments or 
precepts) on how to live a decent life. 
Among these mitzvot, it ‘Says: “When you 


reap the harvest of: your land, you shall ~ 


not reap all the way to the edges of your 
field, or gather the gleanings of your har- 
vest. You shall not pick your vineyard 
bare, or gather the fallen fruit of your 
vineyard; you shall leave them for the 
poor and the stranger: I the Lord am your 
God.” (Leviticus 19:9-10) 

By the terms of this mitzvah, farmers 
were asked to donate a portion of their 
crops to the poor by allowing the poor to 
enter their fields, harvest the edges of the 
field, pick up what had been dropped dur- 
ing the harvest, or harvest what had not 
been picked. Some grocery chains now 
participate in a campaign known as 
“Second Harvest” which provides food 
for the poor through shelters and meal 


‘programs. The name “Second Harvest” 


comes from this notion in the Torah of 

allowing the poor into the fields to gather 

what was not harvested by the farmers. 
One of the marvelous side effects of 


this mitzvah is that the poor and:the peo- 


ple of means are brought: together. The 


See page seven 


The Faith me 


and the Homeless Crisis 


Pam Frydman Baugh is a rabbi at 
Or’ Shalom Jewish Community and the 
mother of two children. During the war 
in the former Yugoslavia, she was Co- 
Chair of the Interfaith Task Force on 
Bosnia. Presently, she is active with 
Religious Witness with Homeless 
People in protesting the demolition of 
466 vacant Presidio housing units which 
could be used to house poor people. 

_ Baugh’s reflection on homelessness 
and the Jewish faith is the third install- 
ment in Street Spirit’s ongoing series 
chronicling the response of diverse faith 
communities to the crisis of poverty. 
The growing inhumanity towards home- 
less people is an ethical challenge to all 
spiritual traditions, and many are seek- 
ing spirit-led responses to injustice. 


Au 
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Art © by Leonard Baskin, from the cover r of Chosen Days by David Rosenberg 


The Torah teaches: “Give to (the poor) readily 
and have no regrets when you do so, for in 
return the Lord your God will bless you in all 
your efforts and in all your undertakings. For 


poor were invited into the fields of the farmers to take 
what they needed. Farmers were expected to have poor 
people living among them. How else would the poor par- 


ticipate in this exchange program? ., 
Can we institute such a system today, ‘particularly in 


urban settings? Programs run by the faith community 
which grow food and donate it to those in need are one 
good start. Welfare and food stamps were created with the 
goal of asking those who have earnings to help those who 
do not. By paying taxes, we create a pool of funds to help 
those who cannot work or whose earnings are minimal. 


THE GREATEST FAILURE OF WELFARE 
Clearly, welfare programs have been unsuccessful. 


Despite these programs, there are many poor and home-_ 


less people. That is one reality which proves the failure 
of welfare “as we know it.” The other reality which 
proves its failure is that people of means are, for the most 
part, uncomfortable and resentful about having to give of 
their earnings to support others whose life style seems 
unappealing (in other words, impoverished). Essentially 
this is the greatest failure of welfare, and, perhaps, one of 
the greatest failures of Western civilization — namely, 
that we have failed as a society to instill among the 
“haves” a sense of responsibility for the “have nots” and 
we have lost a “swinging door” option for people to 
move from poverty to a decent life simply by hard work. 
We have failed to create a system of government that 
takes care of its’ citizens. who cannot take care of them- 
selves and that provides job opportunities for those who 
are able to take care of themselves. ; 
The Torah teaches us to take care of those who cannot 
take care of themselves: “You shall not oppress the 


widow or the orphan.” (Exodus 22:21) “If you lend ~ 


money to My people, to the poor who is in your power, 
do not act toward him as a creditor: exact no interest 
from him.” (Exodus 22:24) “Every third year you shall 
separate out the full tithe (one-tenth) of your yield of that 
year, but leave it within your settlements. Then the 
Levite, who has no hereditary portion as you have, and 
the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow in your settle- 


there will never cease to be needy ones in 
your land, which is why | command you; open 
your hand to the poor and needy kinsman in 
your land.” 


— Deuteronomy 15:10-11 


willingly ne asked;” and so forth. The seventh 
level is: “The giver gives without knowing who will 
receive it, and the recipient does not know who has 


7 is / given. it; and. the eighth, and highest level is: “The 


giver ‘provides the recipient with the means to 
become self-sufficient.” 

These teachings tell us that giving is important, 
but it is not enough. Without our donations to food 
banks and shelters, the poor would be much worse 
off than they are now. But such giving is not enough. 
To truly answer the cry of the poor and fulfill our 
destiny as members of a progressive civilization, we 
must offer a “hand up” as well as a “hand out.” 


This summer, as “welfare as we know it” begins — 


to unravel, we will see a whole new level of people 


falling through the cracks. Many who receive some 


type of government assistance will find themselves 
without food and shelter. On the one hand, the com- 
ing era could be the worst in our recent history. On 
the other, it could be an opportunity. Perhaps, we, as 
a society, can move to house the poor and help them 
fend for themselves through supportive programs 
which help people get on their feet financially. 
Creating housing for the poor in places like the 
Presidio, Treasure Island or other defunct military 
facilities can provide part of the answers we need to 
the gnawing reality of poverty on our streets. Is 
there a danger that we could create “poor ghettos” in 


such neighborhoods? Isn’t housing in a poor neigh- 


borhood better than no housing? Perhaps neighbor- 


hoods which begin as “poor neighborhoods” might -. 


transition into something else over time — not that 


people would move out of these neighborhoods, but 


rather that their quality of life might change. 


THE CONSTANCY OF POVERTY 


__ The Torah goes on to say: “Give to him (the - 
poor) readily and have no regrets when you do so, 


a general call for all with no abode 
by Randy Fingland _ 


come ye caravans of loaded shopping carts. 


brigades 1 with grocery-bagged belongings 
regiments ¢ of backpackers with bedrolls 

: righteou bums, hobos and drifters : 

you thunderbird suckers passing gulps 

to each other working the corners 

to hustle hard for another stake 

practicing the foot to foot jitterbug 

to fight | the cold off, = 

“spirit a circulation through the limbs 

assemble you park bench somnambulists by day 
who by night snore como, from behind the dark 


“this growing lass a 
See a Fe 


‘no house} in ite cena. a. 
no overfurnished futuristic apartment a 
crowded into midtown So 


with builtin See protect the 360 degrees view — 


‘no winestenched pukestained mattress in a room 


with one blanket to staunch the early morning chills 
in.a never classy from-the-day-it-opened hotel 


‘no cot in a church sponsored heated refuge Does 
| no out of service still operational school bus bunkhouse 
no camper or pickup with an aluminum shell 


or long-legged van with a foam pad 

no backseat in an abandoned four-door sedan 
no medical insurance 

no registered claim to a place in line 

no assigned position on a waiting oy for help 


‘no promise of a roof 


new shoes for the winter 
guaranteed training for a job 
nomoney  _ 

not enough for a Son meal 
solely with — 


‘occasional access to an outdoor + public aie 


somehow elected to high places by popular vote 


officials forget their human roots — 


lose sight of life, liberty & the pursuit of happiness 
although able to remember to fund defense adequately 
for continuing a self-serving economic boom 


that excludes countless people turned out into the streets 


outside thick doors held by ever stronger bolts and bars. 


these mouthpieces voice an unspoken pretense 
that nothing is wrong 
with the perception 


that in the true land of plenty 


acertainsegment 
of this highly advanced, civilized society 
does not exist 


pass the word: 


converge on Washington 
until there’s a sufficient density 
of the unaddressed 
claiming 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
as a maildrop 
so the politicians — 
can’t help but act fast — 
to draft a shelter-and-meal minimum 
aid package 
before the rest of the world 
learns the extent of hopelessness — 
the pevileged foster i in America 


time to punctoee this publication and read it, we must 


for in return the Lord your God will bless you in all your 
efforts and in all your undertakings. For there will never 
cease to be needy ones in your land, which is why I com- 


ments shall come and eat their fill, so that the Lord your— mand you; open your hand to the poor and needy kins- 


God may bless you in all the enterprises you undertake.” 
(Deuteronomy 14:28-29) 

In the 12th century, there lived a rabbi in North Africa 
known as the Rambam (short for Rabbi Moshe ben 
Maimon or “Maimonides”). The Rambam was a physi- 
cian as well as a scholar; for a time, he was the physician 
to the Khalif of Cairo. Maimonides tried to simplify and 
codify Jewish teachings for the people of his time and for 
future generations. Among his voluminous teachings are 
“Right Levels of Charity.” Among the levels are: “The 
giver gives resentfully when asked;” “The giver gives 


man in your land.” (Deuteronomy 15:10-11) 

This teaching about the constancy of poverty is shared 
by Judaism, Christianity and other faiths. If we will 
always have the poor among us, is it not time to find a 
method for helping them which provides a cycle “up and 
out” of poverty rather than simply ways which leave peo- 
ple in their predicament? Can we truly call ourselves civ- 
ilized when we run people out of our neighborhoods for 
committing the crime of being “indecent” when we do 
not provide them with the means to become “decent?” 

We who have homes and jobs, and who have taken the 


‘hold the poor in our consciousness and keep them in our 


prayers. We must find ways to move our society toward a 
more compassionate attitude. We must work to provide 
more viable alternatives for poor people to live with dig- 
nity. We must be “Friends of the Urban Poor.” 

With all of us working together in various organiza- 
tions and causes, we can help poor and homeless people 
change their destiny. In so doing, we can help our society 
reclaim its soul. Perhaps that is the greatest gift which the 
poor will give us. Just as trees along our city streets and 
parks provide us with fresh air, perhaps the restitution of 
the poor from destitution will provide us with “fresh 
soul,” that is with a spiritual dimension of consciousness 
which we crave, but cannot always find, no matter how 


many possessions or experiences we accumulate. 


«\ 
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Interview by Forrest Cu 
_A.__ lawsuit demanding that $ 


Forrest Curo: The last time I remem- 
ber seeing you, you'd come to a San 
Diego City Council session to talk about 
housing, and they were lining up to attack 
you when you couldn’t talk back. What 
did you do to get so popular with them? 

Tim Cohelan: Well I think the issue is 
one they don’t enjoy addressing. The 


housing element itself is an issue that - 


probably doesn’t cause a lot of problems 
at City Hall, but dealing with the prob- 
lems associated with low-cost housing 
and emergency shelter for homeless peo- 
ple is very problematic from a political 
perspective. They’re the kind of issues 
that put the City Council on the spot. 
They can often be accompanied by very 
unpopular land use decisions that translate 
into substantial negative feedback. 

They don’t like to deal with it, and I 
can understand that. And it raises some 
larger questions. For instance, in a city 
where you can be elected to the City 
Council with as many votes as the student 
body president of San Diego State, and 
where the direct elections make these land 
use issues of critical importance, we seem 
to have lost the ability to step back and 
look at the larger statewide or countywide 
implications of some of these policy deci- 
sions. It’s an interesting question; I don’t 
know the answer. 

Before it was changed years ago, the 
perception was that the former method of 
having City Council races — primaries fol- 
lowed with a citywide runoff — was criti- 
cized as giving persons who had financial 
backing too many advantages. That back- 
ing usually came from people who had 
serious economic stakes —- big developers 
and others who had a lot to pay. ) 


FC: The Mayor is elected at large, and 
she seemed perfectly willing to lay into 
you. These decisions seem to have 
involved some serious feeling, as. you say, 
and probably also a certain amount of 
money to some significant people, and yet 
I would bet that most people don’t really 
know what a housing element is. Can you 
give a brief layman’s explanation of what 
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this has to do with low-cost housing?” 
TC: Governments in the State of 
California — the counties and the cities — 


have an obligation and a responsibility to 
plan for housing for all economic seg- 
ments of the community. That includes 
persons in circumstances where they have 
modest incomes, and it also includes peo- 
ple who have no income, and it includes 


people who have special needs. As a plan- 


ning matter, it’s a lot easier to plan for 
people who are wealthy, people who are 
middle class, who occupy traditional types 
of housing — and very difficult when you 
get into the kinds of housing patterns that 
are required to deal with persons who are 
homeless for any length of time) getting 
them reentered into the system in a coordi- 
nated way. Those are not popular land use 
decisions, but what the law says, what the 
government code says, is that cities and 
counties have to plan for that. 


FC: And if I understand this correctly, 
that’s the same State law that lets them do 
zoning decisions in the first place. 

TC: That’s correct. 


FC: I’ve heard some were saying: “All 
right, so we'll put it in the plan, but we 
don’t have to actually do it.” Is there any 
legal truth to that, or is it just grasping? 


TC: Well, if you read this particular . 


decision, and what the Court of Appeals 
has said, it’s that kind of attitude that is 


inconsistent with law. That is an illegal 


analysis, and to the extent that the City’s 
actions in response to this case... were 
done in a cynical way, in a way that the 
record reflected that sort of sentiment, I 
can’t believe it. would be well received. 


FC: Well, that attitude goes back a 
long way... but now that the appeal has 
been denied, how long can the City go on 


stalling? Does the decision go into effect . 


immediately? 

TC: The Court of Appeals gave the 
City 60 days to bring its (housing) element 
into conformity with the requirements of 
its decision. The decision, in a very lengthy 
and well-thought-out review of the govern- 
ment code, gave some real direction as to 
what the City has to do in this area. 

So once the City does what it’s sup- 
posed to do — if it does — in 60 days, then 
the analysis will be made whether they’ ve 
substantially complied with the directions 
of the Court of Appeals. And that will be 
something that initially will be reviewed by 
Judge Peterson, perhaps, or it might be 


something that is obviously conforming. | 


It’s my hope that during that 60-day period 
there’ll be some dialog with providers and 
others so that whatever is enacted is sensi- 
ble and likely to meet the need. 


FC: And this takes effect whether the 


City appeals it or not. 
TC: Correct. What the court says is 


_that the City has 60 days from the entry of 


the judgment, and this was dated June 
17th. It says the court has stayed the order 
mandating approval of emergency shelters 
for the 60-day period, so what would hap- 
pen, if th®60-day period went by and the 
City didn’t do anything, then the original 
trial court mandate, that the City approve 
all transitional housing’ and emergency 
shelter permits applied for, would go back 
in effect (and then they’d be in a position 
where anybody that had one would have 
to have it approved). Not exactly some- 
thing that would be desirable from any- 
body’s perspective, really. It’s not what 
I'd like to see happen. 


FC: Hasn’t St. Vincent’s had a request 
for a permit that was supposed to be 


_ granted automatically under one of these 


rulings, and the City has simply not done 
anything with it? 

TC: Well, there was a stay in effect 
pending the appeal. We looked carefully 
at that, as lawyers, and we found that 
there was a stay of the lower court’s rul- 
ing during that appeal. Now there’s a date 
certain when that is lifted, and then pre- 
sumably that application, and any other 
application for an emergency shelter, 
would have to be approved. 


FC: It would have to be acted on time- 
ly, whatever that is? 

TC: Sure! There’s a whole series of 
remedies that would come up at that 
point, but I would say that the folks down 
at the Building Department or Planning 
Department would understand; I’m sure 
they do understand; they’re probably 
doing some talking about this right now. 
Hopefully, what this will result in is a lit- 
tle bit more direction, so that in those 
cities — and there are many of them — in 
which this particular land use issue is one 
that is unpopular and results in an inade- 
quate supply of shelters and transitional 
housing, that this can be used to nudge 
that process along. 


FC: Why this particular approach? I 


' mean, why the housing element laws? At 


this point it looks like it’s going to be 
effective, but way back when you started 
the lawsuit, what made you zero in on this 
particular aspect of it? ; 
TC: Back when we were meeting as a 
subcommittee of the Bar Association on 
homeless issue, in I think it was ‘94, we 
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Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


were involved in discussing this series of 
things that were going on in this city... 
There was at that time a discussion of a 
homeless facility of a camp-like variety in 
the Park, and there were some lawyers 
active in that effort, and the members of 
the committee brought to the general atten- 
tion some events that occurred at a city 


level, or had not occurred, and one of those. 


was that the city had not updated its plan. 

89, our. discussions. about homeless 
issues in general, some of our volunteer 
efforts, the dialogue at these meetings 
began to be sprinkled with these kinds of 
observations from persons who had been 
paying attention to the City.... And then it 


became clear to us that the winter shelter 


program which had been conducted under 


Mayor O’Connor’s watch was going to be 


discontinued, and then we got into an 
analysis of that. Lo and behold, we hadn’t 
been into the review very long before it 
became clear that there were major amend- 


‘ments to the General Plan that were not 


done, and the law required them to do. 


FC: Is this the sort of thing where the 
Mayor might use City money to pay a lob- 
byist to get the law changed out from 
under us, or is it too basic for that? 

TC: It’s too basic for that. The 
Legislature in 1986 declared that there 
was a housing crisis in California, and 
that homelessness was a “compelling 
social problem,” and that estimates of 
California’s homeless population exceed- 
ed 100,000. And that there was a need to 
fold that particular kind of land use — the 
housing responding to that social problem 
— into the land use parts of the [housing] 


element. It had not been there before. © 


There is a belief in many quarters that the 
social problem of homelessness became 
more manifest in the middle ‘80s or so; 


that may have been the reason why the | 


Legislature put that in. But for someone to 


take that out of the law in California, in a 


rational world, they’d need to be able to 
say that we’ ve solved the problem. 

It is a problem that has been poorly 
addressed by government; it raises a lot of 
other social and other questions; it’s a 
problem that’s occurring in a time of oth- 
erwise seeming economic prosperity, so 
there’s a rational approach to that; it’s not 
something people need to be afraid of. It’s 
one that a civilized society deals with, and 
finds sensible ways to approach. 


Reprinted with permission from Street 


Light, the homeless newspaper of San Diego. 
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Down And Out In Berkeley #10 
by Moby Theobald 


Review by B.N. Duncan 


artoonist and storyteller Mike © 


“Moby” Theobald’s Down And 
Out In Berkeley #10 is the final 
issue in his series of comic 
books that portray homeless and stranded 
life on a down-under margin of society, 
using a blend of autobiography and inven- 
tion. Moby’s 50-page story, “Homeless Is 
Where the Heart Is,” shows that both 


material and spiritual needs are involved’ 


in having a home, belonging somewhere, 
or belonging with someone really special 
in one’s life. es 
Moby makes himself the-butt of jokes 
in the cruelty of life’s tragicomedy. He 
has a real gift for drawing and writing sto- 
ries full of searching self-examination and 
self-exposure — it takes special talent and 
courage to reveal oneself so fully in such 
a self-satirizing vein. Down And Out In 


Berkeley #10 depicts the severe frustra- 


tions over sex and romance that a home- 
less man can experience, or a man other- 
wise on society’s lower edge. Men on the 
fringe often get placed in the category of 
“those who should be asexual.” Not being 
seen as a valid, whole man forms a source 
of suffering for many who are low on the 
social totem pole. 


Besides society and other people being 


unfair to an individual, the person himself 


can have a pattern of personal kinks and 
quirks that keeps placing him in a loser - 


position. Both sides of the situation are 
dealt with in Moby’s snappy, gritty, serio- 


comic “Bear it, and grin when you can” 


style of storytélling: With energy,’ sharp- 
ness, and realistic humor borne of hard 
experience, Moby handles the universal 
theme of a man’s sorrow over yearning 
for an unattainable woman. oe 

The book presents a relationship where 
the man (a version of Moby) who wants a 
woman is an insecure softie, while the 
woman (who doesn’t want the man) is, by 
contrast, cool and confident, squared- 
away, and relatively hardheaded. In our 
times some men have a tendency to be 
blander in order to be “nice” to women, 
and some women tend to be harder, with 
less feminine softness; often an unfortu- 
nate imbalance results that can be seen 
with men and women in everyday life. 

One of the very oldest comic-strips, 
Maggie and Jiggs, had a simplistic bur- 
lesque of a man being weak and a woman 
being strong and abusive by contrast. 
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Perhaps this dysfunctional situation for . 


the sexes has been going on in significant 
proportions in America for a long time. 
The weak male and the “more than equal” 
female have been a standard subject for 
cartoonists for quite some generations. 

There’s a painful (painful for Moby, 
that is) triangle of desire wherein a black 
man who is Moby’s friend gets the 
(white) woman that (white) Moby wants. 
All three members. of the triangle have 
distinctly defined, equitable characteriza- 
tions. Pinball, the black friend, has a 
rough-and-ready edge to him that some 
feminists complain about in men (espe- 
cially in white men), but which over and 
over again proves attractive to primal 
female instinct. 

Moby has produced a one-of-a-kind 
achievement in creating comics with well- 


developed stories about Berkeley (and to 


some extent, Oakland) from the point of 


OBSERVATION ~~ / 
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Art by Mike “Moby” Theobald 


from Down and Out in Berkeley #10 


view -of a street-person and fringe- 
dweller. The 10 issues of Down And Out 
In Berkeley form a comic-book series well 
worth experiencing. An insightful picture 
of life on the streets of the East Bay 
emerges if you look at all 10 issues at 
once, as this capsule summary shows. 


+ Down And Out #1: Crash landing 
on the streets... Losing his job and pad, 
Moby lands on the street. For a while he 
is taken in by a friend, but sexual relations 
with the friend’s girlfriend put him on the 
street again. 


+ Down And Out #2: The school of 
low blows... Moby undergoes some seri- 
ous hard knocks while living and sleeping 
on the street. Also, he suffers a hilarious 
fiasco involving temporarily having a job 
in charge of a porn store at night. 

+ Down And Out #3: Down and 
defeated... Moby hits a really low point in 


| “Homeless Is Where the Heart Is’ 


spirit through various defeats as a home- 
less man. A real multiple-factors presenta- 
tion of a man’s plight being homeless. 
Not the kind of funny-book where some- 
one can laugh his troubles away. 


¢ Down And Out #4: Bye bye love, 
bye bye happiness... Injustice toward 


homeless people by the established pow- 


ers; complications and fiasco over dope; — 
losing and gaining female companionship. 

* Down And Out #5: Caution: TV 
viewing may be hazardous to your (men- 
tal) health... After experiencing much 
hardship while living on the street, Moby 
gets to house-sit for a week for an old 
friend. A presentation of television-addic- 
tion as.a hazard of indoor living. 


+ Down And Out #6: Beauty is only 
skin deep... The problem of painfully 
wanting other people’s approval and 
acceptance; how approval or disapproval 
can come from superficial appearance 
alone; how you’re always yourself, no 
matter what your particular appearance. 


+ Down And Out #7:The rain man 
cometh... Deals a lot with being homeless 
and outdoors in bitter, rainy weather. A 
certain richness of drama, comedy, and 
perceptive observation. 


+ Down And Out #8: No direction 
home... Moby gets an apartment, but 
problems of belonging with other people 
persist. Being at home isn’t just a matter 
of having a material home. 


+ Down And Out #9: Wasted away 
again in Berserkeleyville... The author’s 
personal problem of alcoholism. Some 
dire, gripping scenes about confronting 
one’s own addictions and mortality, along 
with some outrageously funny moments 
and wry self-recognition. 


«+ Down And Out #10: Moby, we 
hardly knew ye... Some reminiscences 
about the homeless life. Heartbreak over 
wanting an unattainable woman whom 
Moby met when both were homeless; she 
has been reappearing at various points in 
the series of 10 Down and Out comics. 


Now that Moby has wrapped up the 
series of Down and Out books, he says 
that his next comics project “is going to 
be about people living in a co-op. It'll be 
in Berkeley, and have that flavor of 
diverse craziness.” 

To order Down and Out comicsby 
mail, send in $3.00 for any issue (specify 
the issue or issues wanted) to: 

MOBY/ 2425B Channing Way, # 666/ 

Berkeley, Ca. 94704 


East Bay Hospital | 
from page three _ : oe: : aS Be : 

its financial difficulties last winter, and 
influenced State Licensing to stop the 


‘hospital in its tracks. 


The Network Against Psychiatric 
Assault (NAPA), a Berkeley-based human 
rights group, organized a valiant protest at 
the very doors of East Bay Hospital last 
summer, spoke out at public hearings on 


_ the hospital’s abuses, and lobbied county 


officials. Ted Chabasinski of NAPA was a 
tireless campaigner to abolish the hospi- 
tal’s mistreatment of its clients. Upon 
learning of East Bay’s closure, 
Chabasinski said: “We closed one of the 
worst institutions in the Bay Area, and 
this will improve the living conditions of 
all those who would have been sent there. 
It’s true that many people thought we 
couldn’t close East Bay, and I don’t know 
of any hospital that’s ever been closed 


_ like this as a direct result of protest. Here 


we set our sights on closing this hospital 


-and I think it’s a tremendous victory for 


the movement.” NAPA’s protests and 
organizing gave a strong voice to the psy- 
chiatric survivors themselves. _ 
Investigators and attorneys from 
Protection and Advocacy, Inc. and the 
State Office of Patients’ Rights were 
indispensable in carefully documenting 
the appalling conditions at East Bay. 
Their highly professional, painstakingly 
researched investigations and reports were 
an invaluable resource to the public, and 
helped enormously in documenting the 
hospital’s distressing history. East Bay’s 
Lois Patsey struck back by trying to force 
the State Mental Health Department to 
terminate Protection and Advocacy’s con- 


tract, but failed to silence the agency. 


Several people of conscience who 
worked at East Bay spoke out against con- 
ditions there. Many to this day are afraid 
to be identified, but they played a vital 
role in documenting conditions from with- 
in. Sue Britt, formerly a Registered Nurse 
at East Bay, conscientiously spoke out 
publicly against the hospital’s mistreat- 
ment of its patients and its substandard 


medical conditions. Britt’s conscience and 
humanity redeem one’s faltering faith in 
the medical profession, but even more 
admirable was her willingness to be a 
public whistle-blower when so many 
never found the courage. 

Two heartening exceptions to an other- 


-wise dismal rule of bureaucratic cow- 


ardice are Alane Friedrich, chair of the 
Alameda County Mental Health Board, 
and Donna Wigand, mental health direc- 
tor of Contra Costa County. Friedrich and 
other mental-health board members had 
the integrity to recommend an end to all 
involuntary referrals to the hospital, and 
the guts to stand up to Mental Health 
Director Marye Thomas, who was respon- 
sible for condemning Alameda County 


residents to East Bay for years. Wigand 


finally became the first mental health 
director to publicly recommend that the 
Contra Costa County Supervisors suspend 
all referrals because of substandard quali- 
ty of care. Since Contra Costa was East 
Bay’s host county, her recommendation 
carried great weight, and influenced other 


counties to withdraw. 

Finally, the families of Marc Kiefer, 
Robert Jackson, Nancy Turner, Edward 
Emmerson, and Sharon F, displayed the 
most heart of all. The families of Kiefer 
and Jackson sued and exposed East Bay 
after the deaths of their loved ones. Nancy 
Turner’s sister, Edward Emmerson’s part- 
ner, and Sharon and her husband spoke 
out boldly about the tragic suffering and 
deaths of their family members. 

An unjust death is the hardest loss to 
bear. Martin Luther King, Jr. said that the 
unearned suffering of the innocent is 
redemptive. That is a very hard teaching, 
but a deeply true one. More than any other 
factor, the undeserved suffering of these . 
families challenged all of us in the 
patients’ rights movement to shut East 
Bay Hospital down so this anguish would 
never visit another family. We offer these 
families our deepest sorrow over the loss 
of their loved ones. We owe them our 
sacred dedication to never forget, and to 
never let it happen again. 
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Civic Center rally and march by Homes Not Jails. 


Lydia Gans photo 


Presidio Housing Takeover 


from page one 


occupied buildings. First i found the 
unlocked door to. the third house and 
searched it. Then they checked the doors 
of the occupied units, but finding them 
locked, satisfied themselves, and the 
squatters for that matter, with just looking 
through the windows with their flash- 
lights. They left soon thereafter to the 
befuddled amusement of the occupants. 
Members of Homes Not Jails had 
another scare when workers began pound- 
ing on the windows and doors of the occu- 
pied units later that morning. They 
assumed the workers were breaking in, and 
began gathering their belongings. But the 
police apparently had overlooked them, 
and the workers unknowingly boarded up 
the buildings with the occupiers inside. 
“When the workers walked away they 
had really smug faces,” said a member of 
Homes Not Jails. “Even though they 


- thought they discovered us, we fooled 


them. Essentially they built barricades for 
us to help us keep out the cops.” 

Homes Not Jails had to resort to the 
houses on Wyman Avenue as a backup 
plan, originally wanting to occupy a unit 
at the Wherry Housing complex. But 
when they checked on Saturday morning, 
police had swarmed all over the place. 

Major Hugh Irwin of the Park Police 
said they expected Homes Not Jails to 
occupy Wherry Housing, and had orga- 
nized a staging area nearby. Earlier that 
week police discovered 55-gallon steel 
drums in two units. “We speculate that 
some demonstrators mixed cement in the 
bathtub of one of the apartments at 
Wherry Housing, pretty much destroying 
that apartment,” Irwin said. “Then they 
filled the barrel with cement and PVC 
pipe so they could link hands. We can 
only speculate that what they hoped to do 
was to handcuff themselves inside this 


pipe inside the barrel to make it more dif- 


ficult for us to remove them.” 

Earth First!, which cosponsored the 
takeover, has used similar barrels in 
Northern California actions to defend red- 
wood forests. Activists lock themselves to 
the barrels and police can only remove 
them by drilling or sawing through the 
concrete, a’grueling ordeal that takes sev- 
eral hours. 


“We pretty much expect that the tactics — 


demonstrators use will be outrageous,” 
said Major Irwin, “but they basically 
destroyed two of the housing units that 
they are so anxious to save. It is really dif- 
ficult to understand the philosophy behind 
that kind of thing. We’ll destroy it so we 
can save it? It doesn’t make sense to me.” 
Members of Homes Not Jails with 
whom I spoke professed no knowledge of 
the concrete-filled drums. “I don’t know 
who did them, but I support it,” said one 
member. “The Presidio Trust is about to 
demolish 500 units of good housing. It’s 
worth splashing a little concrete around, if 


that could save the larger wrong of total 
demolition.” Another member of Homes 
Not Jails who works in the building trades 
said that cleaning concrete off wood 
floors is an easy affair. He characterized 


the concrete as a mess rather than proper-. 


ty destruction. 

The National Park Service, however, 
could be considered morally liable for 
property damage, even if they don’t 
demolish the 466 units. For years, the 
Park Service has irresponsibly allowed 
eminently habitable housing to deterio- 
rate. Last yéar, they spent $1.4 million to 
tear down the first 55 units of Wherry 
Housing, leaving an unsightly vacant lot 
in the place of homes. that could have 
sheltered more than 200 homeless people. 

The Park Police had a little mishap 
when trying to remove the barrels from the 
Wherry unit. “They are so darn heavy and 
awkward,” said Major Irwin, “they wound 
up breaking the steps, trying to get them 
out of the place.” One barrel broke through 
a concrete landing and hangs suspended in 
mid-air. The other smashed all the way 
through another landing and crashed to the 
ground. “It looks like they bombed the 
place,” said Miguel Wooding of the 
Tenants Union, who visited the scene. 


UNDERCOVER POLICE INFILTRATION 
Citing flyers posted in the neighbor- 

hood, police said they knew about the 

action long in advance. Indeed, a senior 


-member of the Park Police at the Presidio, 


Officer Wasserman, infiltrated a nonvio- 
lence training weeks before the action. He 
wore a tie-died T-shirt and said he saw a 
flyer on Haight St. During the role-plays, 
he assumed the role of demonstrator, say- 
ing he had never been arrested. 

Homes Not Jails took little notice of 
Wasserman initially, but two days before 
the action he tried to get into a planning 
meeting. Connie of Homes Not Jails 
sensed something fishy and. refused him 
entry. It was not until the booking process 
on Saturday that she discovered the infil- 
trator’s true identity. They struck up a rel- 
atively friendly conversation, given the 


situation. “Next time you try and infiltrate - 


a meeting, don’t wear a brand new tie- 
died T-shirt,” she advised him. 

Major Irwin refused to comment on the 
infiltrator. “We received information on 
the action from a lot of different sources, 
but I cannot comment on whether some- 
one went incognito.” 

At Civic Center Plaza before the occu- 
pation, about 500 demonstrators clapped 
and danced to rap bands, and listened to 
speeches by Ramona Africa, Dorothy 
King, Fr. Louie Vitale and others. After a 
short march, demonstrators hopped in 
vehicles, including a chartered cable car 
bus, and made their way to the Presidio. 
Because the police expected them to squat 
Wherry Housing, Homes Not Jails 
bypassed them and marched right to the 


buildings on Wyman, a replay of 
Religious Witness’ hoodwink on May 18, 
when scores of protesters were arrested in 
officer housing near the Letterman Army 
Medical Center. The police were caught 
off guard since they expected Religious 
Witness to occupy Wherry Housing. 
Members of Homes Not Jails kicked in 


After discovering the infiltra- _ 
tor’s identity, she advised him: 
“‘Next time you try and infil- 
trate a meeting, don’t wear a 
brand new tie-died T-shirt.” 


the door to the second building and about 
50 people poured in, then quickly nailed 
two by fours across the entrance to keep 
out the police. “It was really awesome and 
inspiring,” said Connie. “About 25 people 
came in that had never done a housing 
takeover before, including four or five 
homeless people. They all managed to 
form an affinity group on the spot, and a 
lot did jail solidarity.” 

Throughout the action, a lee team 
threaded through police lines, including 
Katya Komisaruk, who got a law degree 
from Harvard after spending over a year 
in federal prison for doing $500,000 of 
damage to a military computer at 
Vandenberg Air Force Base. 

As with the Religious Witness action, 


police reacted slowly to Homes Not Jails. 


Faced with a wildly jubilant “bunch of 
anarchists,” as I overheard one officer say, 
the mounted Park police sat idle on their 
horses for several hours, waiting for the 
bulk of police to arrive from their staging 


_area near Wherry. When about 50 riot 


police from the S.F. Police Department 
and federal marshals finally marched in, 
demonstrators marched right with them to 
protect the houses, forming a chain that 


snaked around trees and shrubs in the 


backyards. About six protesters in the 
chain refused to leave the steps when 
police formed riot lines and pushed the 
others beyond the two houses. 


Nearly all the demonstrators disregard-_ 


ed a police declaration of illegal assem- 
bly, and several police orders to disperse. : 
Two police had to carry the first arrest- 
ed, Whirlwind Dreamer, to get him out of 
the house. Others arrested included mem- 
bers of the Coalition on Homelessness, 
the S.F. Tenants Union, ACT-UP, and 
Earth First!, all organizations that cospon- 
sored the event. At the second building, 
police used a battering ram to break 
through the center of the door and its win- 
dow, leaving the outsides still nailed to 
the frame and shattered glass everywhere. 
During the arrest process, a squatter 
jumped out of a second-story window and 
made a dash for trees nearby. Three police 
on foot and three on horseback gave pur- 


suit, and caught him hiding in a “fox- 


hole,” according to Eric, of Homes Not 
Jails. “It was like a fox chase, with 
hunters on horseback crashing through 
underbrush and pouncing on their prey.” 


LOCKED TO THE “SBLACK BEAR”’ 


The two who locked themselves to the 
steel railing did so with a “black bear.” 
According to a Homes Not Jails 
spokesperson, two protesters wore steel 
bracelets that they locked to a steel rod in 
the black bear, which consisted of two 
four-inch steel pipes welded to each other 
at an angle. Somebody threw the key in 
the ocean, said the spokesperson. “We 
started thinking that if we stayed 30 days 
we would establish tenancy and they 
would have to evict us,” said. Jeremy 
Graham, one of the “Black Bear Two.” 

Police tried to loosen the Black Bear 
Two with intimidation tactics, according 
to Graham. Police pulled his partner’s arm 
to see if it would come out, and threatened 
to leave the two locked to the railing for 
the “mountain lions.” An officer said that 


the two would hive ts to ee to the higher 
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prior to removal of the black bear, in case 
workers accidentally cut off their fingers. 
The same officer threatened to put the pair 


in a padded rubber psych room in jail, - 


according to Graham, who discounted that 
threat after he overheard police who 
thought no jail would accept two inmates 
locked together. 

The police eventually called the fire 
department to break out the two. Firemen 
covered the two with canvas and a sleep- 
ing bag from one of the squats and tried to 
cut the black bear with a torch and then a 


‘grinder. Neither worked, so they used a 
_ metal saw to cut the steel railing. In a 


shower of sparks, the two were “freed.” 
About 30 demonstrators refused to 
give their names to the police as jail soli- 
darity. They offered to give their names 
only if the Black Bear Two got charges no 
worse than the rest of the group, and if 
everybody got the same court date. After 
some hesitation, the police agreed. ‘They 
cited, fingerprinted and photographed the 
two, then released them at the gate to the 


. Presidio still locked together. 


Police charged all the activists with 


illegal assembly and trespassing, and. 


those who gave fake names such as 
Dorothy Day or Emma Goldman were 
charged with giving false information. 
Even those who-had no identification 
were released. The 65 arrestees have a 
court date on August 14 at the Federal 
Building, 450 Golden Gate Ave. — 

Since the first Presidio takeover in 
1994, the numbers arrested have steadily 
grown and so has the determination of 
activists. Religious Witness set the record 
on May 18 of this year when more than 
200 activists risked arrest. Overwhelmed 
Park Police turned away many protesters 
who wanted to be arrested. Religious 
Witness had outwitted the police by lead- 
ing them to believe at that action that they 


would occupy Wherry Housing. Jesus 


counseled his disciples, “Be as innocent 
as doves and as wise as serpents.” No 
doubt Religious Witness agrees. When the 
police least expected it, nuns and robed 
priests departed from the parade path on 
their permit and stormed up a hillside to 
occupy vacant officers’ housing. 

Never as “innocent” as Religious 


Witness, Homes Not Jails seems to have — 


gotten even less so by adopting Earth 
First! tactics to make things more difficult 


‘for the police. 


The issue of Wherry Housing seems to 
be getting more and more support from 
activists, who are willing to take ever 
more severe measures. But are the occu- 
pations effective, or just a fruitless cycle 
of takeover, arrest, takeover, arrest? 

Rather than a Sisyphean task, the 


growing number and militancy of a 


takeovers at the Presidio may actually cre- 
ate the media attention and political pres- 


“sure necessary to turn the 466 Wherry. fe = 
units into affordable housing for homeless _ 


families and individuals. — 

‘In 1994, only 32 people were arrested 
all year at the Presidio. Established hous- 
ing and environmental groups derided 
Homes Not Jails for choosing to defend 
the unpopular Wherry Housing. This year, 
more than 200 people have been arrested 
at the Presidio, and many mainstream 
groups have announced their support for 
Wherry Housing. Even Mayor Brown has 
an affordable housing plan for the site. 

- Victory seems imminent, if only orga- 
nizers can keep the issue in the public eye 


long enough to sway their mood.- 


Otherwise the public will pay $16 million 
to tear down $80 million worth of good 
housing, a fate worse than Sisyphus’ end- 


_less cycle of negation. 


To help with the next takeover or 
covert squatting campaign, call Homes 
Not Jails at (415) 282-5525. Homes Not 
Jails holds a public meeting at 7:30 p.m. 
every Tuesday at the Senator Hotel in San 
Francisco, 519 Ellis at Leavenworth. 
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from page one 


By his opposition to the daytime youth 
curfew and the recent 30-days-and-begone 


restriction on motel occupancy, he has ~ 


drawn the fire of local “law and order” 
Police Chief Richard Tefank. Drake 
regards Tefank as a leader of the current 
harassment campaign against his ministry. 
Barbara Drake, married to Drake for 
35 years, says the ministry under his lead- 
ership has cleared a seemingly unending 
series of hurdles laid down by the city, 
which demanded a special smoking area, 
a special shelter for the dumpster, day and 
night security guards, and finally a whole 
new enclosed building to house the home- 
less sleepers. Ninety architects volun- 
teered for that project. A temp agency 
trained the homeless residents as security 
guards; they’ ve now been employed at the 
Anaheim and L.A. Convention Centers. 
‘While working out on these bureau- 
cratic calisthenics, the church set up the 
city’s only accessible 24-hour restrooms 


for homeless people, and made available 


Santa Monica Protest 
from page ye 


their safety and their lives from the 
SMPD right now, which is the reason 
Women of Conscience offered to sponsor 
our protest. 

We have a petition with over 200 sig- 
natures (and growing) of persons who 
supported the protest but could not make 
it at 11 a.m. because of work constraints, 
most of whom are unhoused. Some stated 
that they didn’t believe that speaking out 
would do any good because the govern- 
ment is going to do whatever they, want 
‘to horfieless. ‘people and. thi res. not ning 
you can do about it; and if you do some- 
thing about it, it becomes a full time job 
with very little monetary pay. : 

The decision’ to reduce shower avail- 
ability was made by city staff who cite 
conflicts of usage — which means that a 
“few parents in the community didn’t 
want their children to be around home- 
less people.” Translated, it equals dis- 
crimination. We requested data under the 
Public Information Act and found that in 
reality there are no complaints. 

I wonder why. parents would be afraid 
of their children being around homeless 
people when their schools require com- 


agencies serve homeless people. Children 
are feeding homeless people at outdoor 
meal distribution programs, drop-in cen- 
ters, playing and reading to homeless 
children. City staff are avoiding an open 
public. forum on this subject. 
We have Tequested that the so-called 
“complainants” (who do not exist), city 
staff, police, park rangers, park user 
groups and homeless people all come 
together for a hearing mediated by City- 
funded Dispute Resolution Services to 
resolve this issue fairly. What other rea- 
son do we fund them for but precisely this 
type of conflict? We the homeless feel 
| that we are being denied this process. 
Tracy Scruggs, Homeless Services 
Coordinator for Santa Monica (who 
makes $60,000 a year and hasn’t lived 
one day homeless), told the press that 
“the paucity of protesters showed that the 
city’s policy was not out of line.” She 
added, “There are shower resources and 
none of them are full. The programs are 
not operating at capacity. They may be 
less convenient, but if you ver a shower 
in this town, you can get one.’ 
Scruggs is avoiding rather.skillfully 


says are available anytime to anyone who 
wants a shower. She in fact has modified 
her statement, and now admits that “the 


available showers are not necessarily as 


munity service hours, and most such 


taking me on a tour of the facilities she © 
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Minister Convicted for Offering Sanctuary 


“Rev. Drake’s homeless sanctuary is a red flag to city bigots.” 


showers, a pay phone, typewriter, and 
computer for the homeless. It provided. 
pregnancy counseling, bus passes, minor 
auto repair, paralegal advice, spiritual 
counseling, medical care, financial advice, 
and active employment counseling. 

Drake says his case-by-case decision 
process about whether to keep serving 
particular homeless people based on their 
progress and needs was rejected by the 
city in denying him permits. But all of the 
city-imposed obstacles were a mask for 


_the baser political agenda of eliminating a 


functioning homeless center with a 
Christian ethic at odds with the upscale 
mercantile priorities of city planners. 
Drake’s homeless sanctuary is a red 
flag to city bigots, who oppose his neigh- 
borhood meal line open to all, and his 
determination to let homeless people sleep 
on his property under the umbrella of the 
church. Drake maintains that the city-wide 
ban on camping and homeless property 
passed last year was a direct response to 


comprehensive as what a housed person 
has access to.” 

The City says funding for 50 hours of 
showers at agencies throughout Santa 
Monica has been approved. Well, 50 is 
less than a quarter of what we had when 
Memorial Park was open 16 hours a day. 
Even when Memorial Park was fully 
functional, we still needed additional 
shower facilities and time. 

Other agencies such as SAMOSHEL 
and OPCC do not accommodate the 
working homeless who live on the streets 
Sd iP UEelss and, whe cannot make 
agency. business ‘hours. These. _agencies 
are famous for blackballing clients and 
then denying them a grievance procedure 
for their complaints of mismanagement, 
fraud, abuse and other violations which 
the City has heard. Everyone, City 
Council, city staff, and the Salvation 
Army have all stated that SAMOSHEL 
cannot handle the projected numbers of 
homeless people in their showers. 

Scruggs states that 150 or more people 
overwhelmed Memorial Park. The 
RAND Corporation estimates the home- 
less population to be 2,500 on any given 
night, so why aren’t the 2,350 other 
homeless people being identified and 
helped? Where can they go to get a 
shower or to use the restroom? © 

One of the shower facilities could be 


the one located downstairs at City Hall} 


that only city staff use. It’s an unused 
resource just like Memorial Park is now, 
and there are no children to bother at City 
Hall. Oh yeah, I forgot, they chased us 
off the lawn at City Hall when we had 
over 200 people a night sleeping there 
when they closed the parks and public 
spaces. At that time, they suddenly decid- 
ed that City Hall was a park too, because 
staff didn’t like having to step over our 
bodies on their way in to work. — 

We showed up in numbers for that 
protest because there was a place to 
sleep. I. feel that having a safe place to 
sleep is a number one factor contributing 
to the enormous hardship placed upon 
persons trying to organize the homeless 
community. We need to stop addressing 
the issues of homelessness and start giv- 
ing homeless people addresses. 

It really is too bad that our City’s 
Business for Change Dolphin Banks (the 
business alternative to helping individu- 
als) can’t purchase portable shower facil- 
ities for the people in greatest need; 
instead, the funds go to pay the agency’s 
executive director $100,000 a year to 
care for the homeless. i 


_ his church’s sanctuary policies. 


In 1997, the Buena Park City Council 
compounded the misery with a vehicular 
dusk-to-dawn sleeping ban, prohibiting 
slumber for more than two hours at a time 
in vehicles on public property. 

When Drake moved the homeless onto 
a church patio a year ago, Not-In-My- 
Back-Yard bureaucrats sent in a squad of 
inspectors seeking fire, safety, and health 
code violations and enforcing ever-new 
demands. When the City complained of 
visiting homeless people milling around 
and smoking, Drake put in a special 
smoking enclosure. When the City 
demanded a special structure to house the 
trash dumpster, and demanded another 
building, Drake agreed to build it. 

Dozens of architects came out of the 
woodwork to volunteer their services to 
the church’s homeless program, but that 
still did not satisfy Buena Park. Drake 
tried mediation with the City, but the 
demands kept coming. Drake’s experience 
recalls that of San Francisco Food Not 


Bombs, where authorities likewise pur-. 


sued an anti-homeless agenda with esca- 
lating demands that FNB repeatedly met, 
only to be hit with more restrictions. 

Drake is also notorious as the lead 
backer of the Disney boycott’s controver- 
sial opposition to health benefits for gay 
domestic partners. Drake’s homophobic 
agenda has provoked conflicting emotions 
among homeless activists. As a Christian 
fundamentalist, Drake believes homosex- 
uality is a sin and a lifestyle choice, but 
also insists that he does not discriminate 
against gays-at the church, asking them 
instead not to flaunt their lifestyle. 

Larry Milligan, a long-time San Diego 
homeless activist, came to court to sup- 
port Drake at his trial, bearing letters of 
support from the Catholic Worker and the 
American Friends Service Committee. 
‘Milligan’ ‘was tduBled by Drake’s funda- 
mentalist anti-gay rights stance, but much 
more upset by the police invasion of the 
centuries-long tradition of church sanctu- 
ary and the palpable anti-homeless cli- 
mate of Buena Park. 

In terms of supporting the homeless, 
Milligan said, “Drake’s church is basical- 


ly unconditional. Nobody else in Buena | 


Park would do anything.” A BOP’ 
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case manager at the Hollywood Access 
Center who works with gay homeless 
people said: “As long as he doesn’t let his 
beliefs get in the way of trying to help 
people, we should support him.” 

The ACLU has not officially joined 
Drake’s defense of the homeless, though 
individual members have privately sup- 
ported him. Drake has joined the ACLU 
in Opposing the lifelong food stamp cutoff 
to one-time felons. 

Defense witnesses at Drake’s trial 
included homeless women who made 
headlines by testifying that Buena Vista 
police themselves had directed them to 
Drake’s property for safety; a homeless 
attorney given a map at police headquar- 
ters to Drake’s church; a terminally ill 
man; an expectant mother; and many 
homeless people who said that Drake had 
not asked them to come, but had been 
there for them when he was needed. 

The prosecution produced city inspec- 
tors, police, and an embittered former 
church member who had turned state’s 
evidence to avoid prosecution. 

Milligan emphasizes the underlying 
anti-poor agenda going on in Buena Park, 
located along the entertainment corridor 
including Knott’s Berry Farm, Movieland 
Wax Museum, and Ripley’s Believe It Or 
Not. “Though police witnesses denied it,” 
Milligan said, “three homeless guys told 
me that police woke them at 3 a.m. and 
ordered them out of town.” 

Milligan has volunteered to come to 
Drake’s church and support the homeless, 
should Drake be jailed. Drake himself 
declares he will not take probation if that 
means evicting homeless ‘people from his 
church. Now that the jury has returned 
guilty verdicts against Drake and his 
church, the judge is expected to issue a 
court order ordering the homeless to leave 

— thereby putting them out on the streets 
where they are illegal at night. 

Will those determined to cover ‘up 
poverty and eliminate religious sanctuary 
evict the homeless and jail Drake? 
Whatever the judge decides at Drake’s 
sentencing, the battle is far from over. 


SacramentoGA Cuts 


from page two 


Sacramento County are at serious risk for 
homelessness, if they are not homeless 
already. At a meager $166-221 per month 
in GA benefits, obviously they cannot 
save for the impending loss of income. 
GA is the income of last resort, so evic- 
tions would seem imminent. 

Sacramento County has not learned 
from other regions’ experience (or does 
not care) that GA cuts lead to more home- 
lessness, not to more employment. While 
proponents of GA cuts assert that those 
losing benefits will find jobs now that they 
are no longer getting money for nothing, 
studies show that the cuts actually lead to 
more homelessness. In a study of GA cuts 
for employable recipients in Michigan, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, the data shows 
that the vast majority did not find jobs, but 
instead homelessness, hunger, ill health 
and social isolation increased. 

“The data in this report destroys the 
principal rationalization offered by states 
for GA cuts: that thousands of able-bodied 
people were being supported by the state 


~-who could actually be absorbed into the 


labor market,” explains Sandra Hauser of 
the Center on Social Welfare Policy and 
Law in Washington, DC, and author of 
the report. “The reality is that most of the 
people terminated from GA have not 
found jobs, and face significant barriers to 
long-term employment.” 

Other studies demonstrate that. most 


people. who do find work do not remain 
employed over the long-term. If other 
states’ experiences show that employables 
are not finding employment, no one 
should believe that people with barrie: 
such as moderate mental disability or lack 
of education will be able to. There is-no 
reason to believe that Sacraiento’s exper- 
iment with peoples’ lives will fare any 
better than other states’. . 

This change in policy can only lead to 
more homelessness and hunger in 
Sacramento. And what did the County get 
in exchange for taking a mere $200: a 
month from people? A $500,000 savings 
for their annual budget of $1.2 billion. 

On the same day the Board of 
Supervisors approved the GA cuts, they 
found the money to save programs for 
victims of domestic violence and food for 
low-income elderly people, among other 
programs — all very worthwhile and 
deserving programs. However, GA recipi- 
ents deserve that the three supervisors 
who voted to cut GA had taken the time to 
be equally creative in order to ensure that 
hundreds of individuals and families 
could keep their income of last resort. 

GA recipients and their supporters 
need to remind our elected officials that 
the Board of Supervisors represents all 
residents regardless of income or status, 
and that the budget cannot continue to be 
balanced by withdrawing life support 
from the poorest of the poor under the 
illusion of full employment for all. 

Stacie Clary is on the Sacramento Housing 
Alliance’s Homeless Organizing Committee 
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Nowyere Lert ON Tuts EARTH To Go 


ALBANY SQUATTER COMMITS Suicide, SUCCUMBS TO STREET Pressures AND Pouce PERSECUTION 


has ridden the rails a lot and has lived homeless 
for many years. Here he shows a painting “like 
rushing wind” he did in a Berkeley Ecumenical 
Chaplaincy art class. | 


C.J. was a casualty of the pressure and 
persecution launched by Albany police 
against squatters’ camps. It led him to 
kill himself. What with C.J.’s severe 

inner personal problems, the environ- 
mental stress proved too much for him. 


Lo 


Jimbow the Hobow, a man with storm in his spirit, 


B.N. Duncan photo 


| 
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Art by B.N. Duncan 


easily than his or her self-chosen name. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, police keep a 
wary eye on homeless people, and often 
want to be ready to pounce. Fear of the 
police easily goes with being homeless. 


Pear tose Pan 


MARE OLT 


found no hassles from the peace officers 
or the people who came to remove C.J.’s 


i i body. C.J.’s body was given respect, and 
| they showed us respect. C.J. was a very 
: active and kind person. He was a good 
f man. He took a man’s responsibility for 
| __ living on the street. He had a humorous 
{ ~ personality, and he had a knack to know 


~ how to have fun. May his soul continue 

on in our hearts.” Another homeless. man 
A _Jimbow said, “The distress of the envi- 
ronment led this man to his untimely 
death.” He spoke of the powers in Albany 
waging war with squatters for about a 
year. Authorities bulldozed and displaced 
the squatters’ camp. “Some of us came 
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said. “They put new tracks in, and told us 
once again that we all had to leave. So, 
once again, some of us moved over to the 
Albany landfill. A-month later, most of us 
returned to the tracks to reclaim our shacks 
or shanties, and try to get by and get along 
with the community once again.” 

Jimbow reports a recurrent pattern of 
arrests for intimidation, with charges later 
dropped; a recurrent pattern of people 

_ being forced out, and having to move 
back and forth; a recurrent pattern of 


by Jimbow the Hobow & B.N. Duncan 


“This article is dedicated to C.J., may 
he rest in peace.” — Jimbow the Hobow 


oseph Earl Emert (known to 
acquaintances as “C.J.”) hung him- 
self and died on Saturday, May 31, 
1997. C.J. was one of the homeless 
people in a squatters’ camp at the Union 
Pacific railroad tracks in the Berkeley- 
Albany border area. Another member of 
the squatters’ camp, who has the self-cho- 
sen name of Jimbow the Hobow, came up 


_ to me at the Berkeley Emergency Food 


and Housing Project’s quarter-meal, to 
give his account of what had happened. 


Jimbow told me that C.J. had hung — 


himself due to depression and being 
homeless in a harsh environment, adding 
that “nobody really knew him.” 

“The social workers and mental-health 
workers don’t come around to see home- 
less people until there’s a catastrophe like 
what happened to C.J.,” he said. “They 
should spend more time with homeless 
people, but I recognize that they are under- 


staffed. The workers don’t do much to pay 
attention to homeless people unless there’s 
suicide, murder or displacement of where 
we sleep at. The two/social and mental- 
health workers I talked to after C.J.’s death 
had shown no concern until the catastro- 
phe of C.J. killing himself. They’re afraid 
to go out into the field much.” 

Emert seems to have been known only 
by the street-name of “C.J.” Street people 
often choose names or titles for them- 
selves. Jimbow mentioned that the cops 


harassment by juveniles from the straight 
(home-having) world; a recurrent pattern 
of intimidating interrogation by police. 
This kind of dirty treatment was done 
unpredictably; there was no telling when 
it would happen, creating tension over not 
knowing when trouble would come down. 
There was too much pressure. Jimbow 
says that C.J. was an outstanding casualty 


_of this pressure and persecution: he killed 


himself. What with C.J.’s severe inner 
personal problems, the environmental 
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by Becky Johnson & Robert Norse 


n.July 28, homeless civil rights worker Dan 
Hopkins was convicted of violating the Santa 
Cruz Camping Ban Law. After a long infrac- 
te tion trial, Municipal Court Judge Tom Kelly 
nd Hopkins guilty of violating the Sleeping, 
Encampment and Blanket sections of the Camping Ban 
Law. Hopkins plans to appeal his fine, expected to be 
around $500. At trial he testified that he works part-time 
but still sleeps illegally, having no other choice. 
In Santa Cruz, homeless people regularly suffer sleep 
deprivation because they are forced by law to stay awake 
at night or receive a $162 ticket, unaffordable to the poor. 
When the Winter Armory Shelter and Coral Street 
Shelter closed last year, Hopkins co-founded the City 
Hall Sleepers Protest, which continued 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week for more than seven months. Racking 
up more than 350 citations for sleeping and peaceful 
protest during that vigil, Hopkins and his fellow sleep- 
criminals ‘urged the Santa Cruz City Council to end the 
sleeping and blanket bans, but were callously ignored. 
Kate Wells, Hopkins’ pro bono attorney, argued that 
all shelter space was (and is) filled. Currently, fewer than 
30 of Santa Cruz’s estimated 1000-plus homeless people 
sleep legally at night. With no right to sleep anywhere 


_ outdoors or in vehicles at night, Hopkins testified that the 


safest place for him to be was near the police station at 
City Hall. Other witnesses agreed that police targeted 
protesters, ignoring other sleepers across the street. 

City Councilmember (and then- ca Mike Rotkin 


admitted that he supported jail for two acts of sleeping 
within 48 hours in Santa Cruz (the current law). Rotkin 
testified that he had pressed successfully for an even 


harsher law against protesters (six months in jail for one 


act of sleeping at City Hall). 

Rotkin further conceded that he had not tried to open 
up any new legal campground to shelter the hundreds dis- 
placed by his closing of Coral Street. He admitted he had 
been properly quoted in the Mid-County Post: “There are 
shelters and other programs but they are full. Now when 
the homeless ask me where to go, I don’t have an answer 
for them. Now they have to break the law.” 

Rotkin claimed that Santa Cruz provides more funding 
for the homeless than any other town in California. But 


can check someone’s legal name more 


stress proved too much for him. 


Citizens Committee for the Homeless 
activist. Becky Johnson reported that, 
per capita, Santa Cruz spends far less 
than San Francisco or Santa Monica. 

Wells concluded that the Sleeping 
Ban was vague, prone to selective 
enforcement, cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment, a violation of the right to 
travel, overly broad, and forbidden by 
the California Constitution’s guaran- 
tee of the right to safety. She argued 
that Hopkins had been vigiling, and 
covered up with blankets: for warmth, 
not for sleep. 

Hopkins testified that police sadis- 
tically stole blankets to discourage the 
protest and that even months later the 
blankets were never returned. He said 
he had organized the protest to pre- 
vent further loss of life caused by 
Rotkin’s closure of the Coral Street 
Shelter, and had maintained the 
protest site to offer other homeless 
people a sanctuary under the First 
Amendment and in appeal to the conscience of the Santa 


_ Cruz community. 


With no deliberation, Judge Kelly immediately found 
Hopkins guilty on all counts, stating that there was no 
need to violate the law because homeless people could 
sleep during the day if they had to, so there was no immi- 
nent danger to their health and safety. Yet Kelly also 


upheld Municipal Code section 6.36.010c, used to ticket 


protesters during the daytime for merely lying down. 

Sentencing was postponed to October 28 at 8:30 a.m. 
in Dept. 1, to allow an appeal to Superior Court. Dozens 
of other sleeping tickets for homeless people in Santa 
Cruz depend on the outcome of the Hopkins case. 
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Jimbow was concerned to state that, “I 


i present chimed in, “He was good people.” — 


back and tried to have a new camp,” he © 


